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cAmerica Needs Us 


EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 


HE twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the National Federa- 

tion of Modern Language Teachers and of its organ, the Modern 
Language Journal, which will be fittingly commemorated by a jubilee issue 
of this Journal in January, is an event in which every teacher of the modern 
foreign languages should take pride. And this pride ought to be openly ex- 
pressed in professional as well as lay circles. Fellow educators in other fields 
should be reminded of our existence and importance to the community. 
Laymen, especially parents, should be given the full facts, so that they can 
judge for themselves the reasons why it is desirable for the younger genera- 
tion to take up the study of a modern foreign language. 

More and more the false conviction is growing among professional edu- 
cationists and consequently among laymen, too, that the modern languages 
constitute a subject of minor importance. Larger and larger grows the num- 
ber of secondary schools and even colleges which oust the modern languages 
altogether or give them a place of very minor importance. We, the cus- 
todians of the great heritage which French, German, Italian and Spanish 
have to offer the citizens of our American democracy, should work day and 
night to counteract these vicious tendencies. Our anniversary year is a pe- 
culiarly appropriate time for redoubled activity on our part. 

A democracy, if it is to survive as such, must be particularly receptive to 
the ideals and achievements of other nations, especially if that democracy 
is composed of millions of citizens whose families have been in the country 
for only two to five generations. That these ideals and achievements are 
anchored in the language, the customs and the great literary thought of 
those other nations and are only waiting to be discovered by us and applied 
for the betterment of our own conditions, goes without saying. To many 
thinking men and women Switzerland still remains the most nearly perfect 
democracy on earth. And it is certainly no accident that Switzerland, the 
shining example of democracy, is also the peaceful haven of a multifarious 
linguistic life. 

We in America have a crying need for intellectual leaders. Let it be one 
of our goals during this, our anniversary year, to convince our fellow citi- 
zens that leadership and the broad outlook enjoyed by the student of a mod- 
ern foreign language, adequately taught, go hand in hand. 














Some Aspects of the Teaching of German in the 
Colleges and Universities of Pennsylvania 


Nora E. WITTMAN 


The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania 


(Author’s summary.—Questionnaires returned by forty-two institutions of Pennsylvania reveal 
a wide divergence of teaching methods, requirements and textbooks used.) 


EACHERS of foreign languages are apt to wonder at times just how 

much of each language is being taught in the higher institutions of 
learning in the various states of this country. Wishing to rate themselves 
professionally they may wonder what methods are used, what texts are 
preferred, what types of examinations are given, or how extensive the train- 
ing of the instructors has been. In order to obtain answers to such queries 
with regard to the German that is taught in the colleges and universities of 
Pennsylvania a questionnaire sheet was made out and sent in May, 1938, to 
each of fifty-seven of these institutions. In addition, a brief postal card 
questionnaire was sent to each of the fourteen State Teachers Colleges of 
Pennsylvania to ascertain which of them have been offering courses in 
German. 

In reply to the latter questionnaires, nine of the State Teachers Colleges 
stated that they had not been teaching German for several years because 
of a lack of demand for this subject. At one of these colleges German had 
been dropped in 1917 and was not again introduced until 1936, since which 
time a small section of advanced German has been taught. One of the 
longer questionnaire sheets was also sent to this college, and the information 
gathered from it is included in this study. Forty-two questionnaire sheets 
have been more or less completely filled out and returned by institutions 
where German is taught. Replies from two others stated that, due to the 
nature of their colleges, no German courses are offered. A summary of the 
data obtained from the returned questionnaires follows. 


I. Staff Members 


In the forty-two colleges and universities of Pennsylvania included in 
this study, there are ninety-five staff members, seventy-two of whom are 
full-time, and twenty-three part-time instructors in German. 

The number of hours taught by these instructors ranges from one hour 
(at a seminary where conversation is the aim) to eighteen hours a week. 
Twenty-one of the full-time instructors teach fifteen hours, while fifteen 
teach twelve hours a week. Of the part-time instructors ten teach three 
hours, and eight teach six hours of German a week. Others have various 
other teaching loads. 

Of the ninety-five staff members all have at least the Bachelor’s degree, 
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thirty-five have the Master’s degree and fifty-three have the Doctor’s 
degree. 

Seventy-five members have either studied or travelled, or both, in Ger- 
many. Twelve of these seventy-five are native Germans. The length of time 
spent in that country by different members ranges from three weeks to 
many years. Twenty-four of those not born in Germany have spent from 
one to four years there, while others have spent from one to four summers 
or periods up to six months in that country. 


II. Enrollment 


The enrollment during the years from 1934 to 1938 has been considered 
in this study. Twenty-four of the institutions whose enrollments were listed 
on the questionnaires have had less than one hundred students, eight have 
had from one to two hundred students, five from two to three hundred 
students, one from six to seven hundred, and one has had over seven hun- 
dred students in German at some time during these years. (One of the 
largest universities failed to fill in the enrollment figures.) Although the 
enrollment is fairly uniform over this period there are several pronounced 
rises and falls. Thirteen institutions recorded their highest attendance in 
German classes in 1937, nine in 1936, eight in 1935. Fifty per cent of the 
classes in first and second year German number between twenty and thirty 
students each. Most of the others number less than twenty. 

The reasons most frequently stated for the increase in enrollment in 
German in the past five years are: increase in general enrollment, increase 
in number of science majors, and strict language requirements for ad- 
mission to medical schools. At the few institutions where a decrease was 
noted, the reasons mentioned are: a general decrease in enrollment due to 
the depression, more lenient local language requirements, or a greater 
variety of subjects offered as electives. Two persons mentioned political or 
racial reasons, and two noted the lack of positions for prospective teachers 
of German. 

III. Language Requirements 


For the A.B. degree two years of a modern foregn language are required 
by nearly all the institutions in question. A few require three years, a few 
require a reading knowledge and a few permit an ancient language in lieu 
of a modern language. Where science curricula are offered, German is either 
required or recommended to the extent of from one to three years. Music, 
business administration and metallurgy are also listed among the curricula 
calling for modern foreign language. Twenty-one of these colleges and uni- 
versities permit students who have previously studied German to pass off 
the language requirement by examination. Thirty-five of them admit stu- 
dents to German classes on the basis of high school records exclusively, or 
in combination with other methods. Four institutions make use of place- 
ment tests. 
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IV. Methods 


A great variety of method is employed in the teaching of first year 
German. At one institution the direct method is used entirely. At thirty- 
five others this method is used to some extent and at a few institutions it 
is not used at all. Instructors at the same institution often differ greatly in 
the degree in which they employ the direct method of teaching German. 

The percentage of time devoted to translation from German into Eng- 
lish and from English into German, and that spent in reading aloud and 
conversation in German also varies from one extreme to the other with the 
different instructors. Several of them apportion the average recitation 
period about equally among these four exercises, especially during the first 
semester of German. Some are inclined to omit entirely one or more of them 
in favor of the others. The needs of the students are also given consideration 
in this distribution of time. The general tendency is to increase the em- 
phasis on translation from German into English with each successive se- 
mester. However, there are instructors who call for no translation during 
the fourth semester, when all the time is devoted to reading and conversa- 
tion in German. The interpretation of difficulties only is the method em- 
ployed at one institution, where students read an average of one hundred 
pages a week during the second year, having developed a reading knowledge 
of German during the first year. 

German script is taught at seven of the institutions, mainly just enough 
to enable students to recognize the letters. At five of the thirty-five, which 
do not use it in general, script is taught on request. One college uses German 
script entirely. 

Final semester examinations are prepared in most instances by the in- 
structors in charge of the classes. A few department heads prepare their 
examinations. At one of the larger colleges a committee of the staff makes 
out questions which are passed upon by all members teaching the subject. 
Examinations given at the various institutions include such types as: ob- 
jective, essay, true and false, completion, comprehensive, grammar usage, 
translation into English and into German. A few institutions make use of 
the American Council Cooperative Test Service. 


V. Textbooks 


This study reveals that German textbooks used in the colleges and uni- 
versities of Pennsylvania vary extensively. Grammars of recent edition, 
accompanied by some easy reading material, seem to be the most popular 
choice for first year German. Frequent change of texts with an increasing 
use of the most modern publications is quite common. There is considerable 
variation in the difficulty of texts attempted at the different colleges. For 
instance, that old favorite, Storm’s 1mmensee is read by a few during the 
second semester, but by several more during the third semester. Schiller’s 
Wilhelm Tell continues to be one of the most popular readings for the 
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fourth semester, but in some classes it is introduced during the third se- 
mester. This variation occurs also with Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. 
In no case does this difference exceed one semester, the most examples 
occurring in the second and third semesters of college German. 

Although it is recognized that a report of this kind is incomplete in 
many respects, this study does bring out many details of interest to teachers 
of modern foreign languages, especially to teachers of German. A greater 
uniformity in teacher-training, methods, texts and goals to be attained may 
seem desirable. In this the American Association of Teachers of German 
(A.A.T.G.) with the Modern Language Association of Pennsylvania might 
well find a field of action. 





To Form a More Perfect Union 


A. M. WITHERS 
Concord State Teachers College, Athens, West Virginia 


(Author’s summary.—Too many foreign-language teachers, through incomplete training and 
experience, have a narrow outlook upon their profession and do not work in harmony even with 
themselves. Especially harmful is their failure to seek a proper and vital union with teachers of 
English.) 


HE remarks to follow require some personal history. I studied Latin 

rather assiduously in the preparatory schools, and continued it a year 
in college, touching Plautus and Terence, but not going on to Seneca and 
Juvenal. In college I chose French and German also. Leaving undergrad- 
uate surroundings, and after a period of trial and error, I took up Romance 
Languages in earnest in graduate school, which brought me into intimate 
contact with Latin again, and thereafter I instructed in French and Ger- 
man, then in Spanish, and still later in French, Latin and German. I also 
have given occasional short courses in the English language, utilizing in 
them my stock-in-trade, the Romance Languages (with Latin). 

I offer this history, not pridefully, but with the thought of explaining 
how, through shiftings of environment and contacts with varying interests 
in language, a fairly integral outlook on language, including a respectful 
regard for the tongues which I have not studied, was more or less acciden- 
tally achieved (“‘accidentally” to indicate my tolerance toward those who 
still subjectively suffer from language jealousies); and to recommend this 
as a desirable state for our particular teaching fraternity. 

Certainly the opposite condition is far less pleasant to contemplate. 
A professor of German said to his classes: “I cannot understand why, with 
instruction in German available, any student should go into Spanish” — 
a thoroughly pernicious and unprofessional remark by one who knew 
nothing of Spanish. An instructor in Spanish, ignorant of other foreign 
languages, was strongly prejudiced against the French language and litera- 
ture because of dislike of some Frenchmen in his college, a stand from which 
he could not be argued. A professor of French, a Ph.D., and department 
head, knowing a little of the Spanish language but almost nothing at first- 
hand of its literature, after knocking out Cervantes with Rabelais, won- 
dered what other literary champion poor old Spain could find to bring into 
the lists. A professor of French, with that as his only foreign language asset, 
has consistently refused to admit any human weaknesses in ‘his idyllic 
chosen people, in life or literature, that good-will could not explain away— 
which is going a little too far, whatever the nation considered. The Dean 
of Deans of a large southern state university told a student that he pre- 
ferred French to Spanish “because, you know, French comes from Latin.” 
This dean, and the deans under him, considered Spanish as of little worth 
to culture, not allowing it equal place with French in the satisfaction of de- 
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gree requirements, and totally unaware of the volume and quality of its 
literature, second as they are to none. Indeed, to be perfectly fair, I must 
admit that I myself, through the ill-advised opinions I had heard, belonged 
in the same cock-sure camp until I happily learned better. 

These are some of my personal observations. Other foreign language 
instructors of some length of experience can tell similar tales involving 
disastrous near-sightedness, jealousies and prejudices through ignorance on 
the part of their colleagues in the language field. I think of a large university 
where there actually appears to be no cohesion at all between the foreign 
language groups of the same family, and where Spanish is set entirely apart 
and under the School of Business Administration. Strange to say, in this 
connection, professors of French in the institution have written textbooks 
of Spanish. 

To make now an entirely honest confession I will say that as instructor 
in French I did not give much thought to Spanish, and when instructor 
in Spanish communicated very little to my students about the just claims 
of Latin, French and German (and Italian). And very certainly, in all those 
years, I thought little about the insufficiency in foreign-language back- 
ground of students in the department of English. 

And what of those who teach English? Practically all who advance to 
positions on college and university English faculties have had foreign lan- 
guage training. Otherwise they would hardly have acquired and kept a 
word-stock and a word sensitivity sufficient to maintain them in the neces- 
sary enthusiasm for language and letters. But if foreign language men are so 
single-tracked and non-collaborative among themselves, how can they ex- 
pect that English professors will continually be boosting a stock-in-trade 
that is not primarily their own? I have found that the latter are in general 
quite responsive and sympathetic in regarding the foreign-language and 
English causes as fundamentally one and the same, but attempts to push 
them into definite action in aid of the restoration of lost ground and prestige 
to the foreign languages are apt to be met with expressions betokening 
weariness or boredom. In a word, they “‘believe,” but for the most part 
have no sort of intention of becoming martyrs to their belief. They are of 
opinion, it seems, that it is for foreign language men to work the problem 
out for themselves, forgetting that these latter cannot possibly exert an 
influence in the matter comparable to their own. 

My thought has been that an honest avowal such as I have made re- 
garding my own past delinquencies in not keeping constantly in mind the 
essential oneness in the objectives of all of us language instructors might 
effectively suggest and lead to soul-searching on the part of other members 
of our tightly allied teaching professions. I believe strenuously that a for- 
eign language instructor who possesses only one language should lose no 
time in acquiring another, and that all of us should keep an ever increasing 
knowledge of English as an ideal to the fore in our own consciences and in 
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those of our students. I think, indeed, that no foreign language professor 
is worth his salt unless he loves and respects his own English language at 
least equally with any other. And I would leave with those whose main 
business is with English the earnest adjuration that they never permit stu- 
dents under their charge to lose sight of the fact that teachers of English 
who know only English are of no great and enduring worth to that pro- 
fession. 


















Place Names in the United States as an Incentive 
to Foreign Language Study 


OswALD R. KUEHNE 
Overbrook High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


(Author’s summary.—Classification of European language place names by languages and by 
parts of speech or their combinations within languages, together with translations, some docu- 
mented and others suggested.) 


NE of the most stimulating ways of arousing the awareness of young 
pupils to our foreign heritage and the importance of a knowledge of 
foreign languages is the study of the place names in our own country. One 
of the greatest advantages of this method of approach is the almost com- 
plete lack of the necessity of any grammatical knowledge, the agreement 
of an article or an adjective or participle with its noun in gender and num- 
ber being about the only exceptions. It is surprising how little this idea has 
been utilized in courses and textbooks on general language and yet in this 
direction lies one of the most natural ways, pedagogically considered, of 
proceeding from the known geographical names of one’s native country 
to the unknown languages, in which it is calculated to develop an interest. 
In classifying place names of foreign origin, Rand McNally’s Commercial 
Atlas and Marketing Guide of 1937 was used. All place names, including 
physical features, were taken into consideration. Towns and villages with 
a population of under 1,000, unless they seemed to be especially interesting, 
were omitted, because otherwise the task of analyzing place names accord- 
ing to linguistic origin would have led too far afield and have frustrated the 
practical application of the idea. 

In very many instances it was not possible to settle on the particular 
meaning of foreign language place names. The amount of study and cor- 
respondence to determine the exact references would be enormous and im- 
possible for one person to complete within a reasonable time. Only about a 
dozen states have had all or part of all their geographic places listed and 
studied and some of these do not establish the meanings. These works as 
well as others useful in this field are listed in Isadore G. Mudge: Guide to 
Reference Books, Sixth Edition, Chicago, American Library Association, 
1936, pp. 331-2, and Reference Books of 1935-37, An Informal Supplement 
to Guide ta Reference Books, Sixth Edition, Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1939, p. 47. 

In states which have a plentiful supply of foreign language place names, 
pupils can be assigned interesting and instructive problems in tracing their 
meanings and origins. The free maps of gasoline and oil companies, easily 
obtainable at filling stations, may be used to great advantage in the assign- 
ment of such problems. 
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A count of the lists of place names arranged according to their numerical 
importance and following here below reveals these figures: Spanish 455, 
French 286, Latin 114, Greek 86, German 54, Italian 25, Miscellaneous 71. 
(Total 1,091.) 

1. Nouns. Ajo, Ariz., garlic; Alamito Cr., Tex., little poplar; Alamo, 
Tex., old fort, so called from a grove of poplar, really cottonwood, trees; 
Alamocita Cr., N. M., little poplar; Alcatraz Isl., Calif., pelican; Alma, 
Calif., soul, spirit of man; Alturas, Calif., summits of mountains; Anaconda, 
Mont., named from Anaconda Copper Co., anaconda, South American boa; 
Animas Mt., Animas Cr., N. M., dénima, soul, dénimas, ringing of bells at 
sunset; Arena Pt., Calif., sand point; Bodega Head, Calif., wine vault, cel- 
lar; Bolinas Bay and Pt., Calif., whales; Bosque Co. and Riv., Tex., wood, 
forest (applied because of forests of oak and cedar); Brazos Co., Tex., a 
Franciscan monk named the neighboring stream, now in Colo., Brazos de 
Dios, ‘‘arms of God’’; the Mexicans confused the two rivers and called the 
Colorado the Brazos, and vice versa, and so the names stand to-day; Burro 
Mts., N. M., donkey; Cabezon Peak, N. M., tax register, collar band, head- 
opening of a garment, cavesson or nose band, used in breaking a horse; 
Cabrilla Pt., Calif., little goat, (zool.) a kind of fish, sawhorse, sawbuck, pl. 
(ast.) Pleiades, (naut.) whitecaps; Calaveras Co., Calif., skulls, from a num- 
ber of skulls found in the vicinity, supposed to be the remains of a bloody 
battle among the Indians; Canyon Cr., Idaho, cafion, canyon, tube, funnel; 
Capitan Mt., N. M. capitén, captain; Capulin Peak, N. M., Mex. capulin, 
a kind of cherry; Carnero Cr., Colo., sheep, mutton; Carrizo Wash., N. M., 
Carrizo Springs, Tex., common reed grass; Cebolla Springs, Tex., onion; 
Ceboletta Mt., N. M., dim. tender young onion; Chuchillo, N. M., little 
dog; Cibolo Cr., Tex., céibolo, bison; Cienaga Mt., Tex., ciénaga, marsh; 
Concepcion Pt., Calif., concepcién, conception; Conejo Cr., Calif., Conejos 
Co., Colo., Conejos Cr., N. M., rabbit(s), applied to these localities on ac- 
count of great numbers of these animals; Conchas Riv., N. M., shells; 
Corazon Cr., and Peak, N. M., corazén, heart; Corona, Calif., crown; 
Cucharas Riv., Colo., spoons; Coyote Cr., Calif., Mex. prairie wolf; Cuervo 
Cr., N. M., raven, crow, rook; Culebra, Colo., snake; Datil Mt., détil, date; 
Delagua, Colo., of the water; Del Norte Mt., Tex., Colo., of the north; 
Del Rio, Tex., of the river; Diablo Range, N. M., Diablo Cr., Idaho, devil; 
Dolores, Colo., Dolores Riv., Tex., throes of childbirth; El Cajon, El Cajon 
Mt., Calif., caj6n, box, term often applied to a high walled canyon; El Capi- 
tan, Calif. (cliff in Yosemite valley), El Capitan Mt., Tex., capitén, captain; 
El Centro, Calif., the center; El Cerrito, Calif., the little hill; El Dorado Co., 
Calif. (first place in which gold was discovered), El Dorado, Ark., Eldorado 
Mt., Nev., Eldorado, Tex., Okla., the gilded; El Huerfano Mt., N. M., 
huérfano, the orphan; El Huerfanito Mt., N. M., the little orphan; El Monte, 
Calif., the mountain; El Paso, Tex., El PasoCo., Colo., Tex., the pass; El Pica- 
cho Mt., N. M., top, peak, summit; El Rito Riv., N. M., the rite, ceremony; 
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El Segundo, Calif., the second; Elsinore, Calif., corruption of el setor, the 
gentleman, a large part of the land there being owned by a don; Escobas 
Peak, N. M., (bot.) Span. broom; Escambia Riv. in Ala. and Fla. and 
Escambia East Bay, Fla., probably derived from cambiar, meaning “to bar- 
ter,”’ “to exchange”; Escudilla Mt., Ariz., bowl, large cup; Esmeralda Co., 
Nev., emerald; Floras Lake, Ore., floras; Florida (state), Florida Cr., Minn., 
Florida Mt., N. M., Florida, N. Y., florid or flowery land of Ponce de Leon; 
first because the country presented a pleasant aspect; second, because he 
landed during the festival which the Spaniardscall Pascuade Floresor Pascua 
Florida, ‘‘Feast of Flowers,” which corresponds to Palm Sunday. The sec- 
ond reason is generally considered to have more weight; Fontana, Calif., 
fountain; Fresno (county, city, river), Calif., ash tree; Frijoles, N. M., 
frijol, frijoles, beans; Fuego Mt., Ore., fire; Gallina Riv., Gallinas, N. M.., 
hen(s); Gallo, N. M., cock, rooster; Grulla, Tex., crane; Hilo Peak, N. M., 
thread; Huego Mt., Tex., huego, antiquated form of fuego, fire; Huerfano 
Co., Colo., huérfano, orphan; Isleta, N. M., dim., small isle, islet; Jarilla, 
N. M., bot. dim., little cistus or rockrose; Jicarilla Mt. and Peak, N. M., 
little chocolate cup; La Canada, Calif., the valley, glen; La Cinta Cr., N. M., 
ribbon; La Feria, Tex., market, fair, bazaar; Ladron, N. M., ladrén, thief; 
Laguna Indian Reservation, N. M., lagoon; Lampasas (county and town), 
Tex., water lilies; La Plata Co., Colo., La Plata, Mo., La Plata Riv., N. M., 
the silver; Las Animas Co., Colo., El rio de las Génimas perditas, “‘The river 
of the lost souls,” because traditionally, a Spanish regiment on its way to 
Florida was lost in the river; Las Cruces, N. M., the crosses, a term fre- 
quently applied to cemeteries; Las Truchas Cr., N. M., the trout; Las 
Vegas, Nev., Las Vegas, N. M., Las Vegas Range, N. M., the plains, the 
meadows, on account of situation in the midst of fertile meadows; Latir 
(probably verb used as noun), N. M., to palpitate, pulsate, throb, beat; 
to bark, yelp, howl; Limon, Colo., /imén, lemon; Little Burro Cr., N. M.., 
little donkey; Lobo Peak, N. M., wolf; Lomita, Calif., little hillock; Los 
Angeles (county and city in the same county), Calif., Jos dngeles, the angels; 
Los Gatos, Calif., the cats, undoubtedly on account of wild cats in the 
country; Los Pinos, N. M., Los Pinos Riv., Colo., the pines; Luna Co., 
N. M., moon, named from a prominent resident family; Madera Co., Calif., 
Madera, Pa., lumber, wood, timber; Madre Lake, Tex., mother; Mangas 
Cr., N. M., sleeves; Manteca, Calif., lard, fat, butter; Manzano Mt. and 
Peak, apple tree; Maravillas Cr., Tex., wonders, marvels; Mariposa (river, 
county and town in the same county), Calif., named for a flower which 
grows there abundantly, “butterfly”; Matador, Tex., matador (bullfighter 
who kills the bull); Matagorda (county, town and island), Tex., thick 
brush; Merced, Calif., Mercedes, Tex., mercy, mercies; Mesa, Ariz., table 
land, plateau; Mescalaro Ridge, N. M.., seller of mescal, a spiritous liquor 
of maguey; Mesilla, N. M., little table land; Nimbres Mt., N. M., bot. 
osier, willows; Mogollon Cr., Mt., Peak, N. M., mogollén, hanger-on, 
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sponger, parasite; Moline, Ill., molino, mill; Mora Co., N. M., raspberry; 
Mosca Peak, N. M.., fly, tuft of hair under the lip; (coll.) cash, boodle; 
money in hand; impertinent intruder, importuner, bore; vexation, trouble; 
Nacimiento Mt., N. M., nativity; Natrona Co., Wyo., nairén, a native 
carbonate of soda; Navajo Co., N. M., claspknife, named for an Indian 
tribe by Spaniards—“knife-whetting people”; Navidad Cr., Tex., Nativity, 
Christmas Day; Negrita Cr., N. M., young or little negress (coll.), dearest, 
darling; No Agua Mt., no water; Nogal Cr., N. M., Nogales, Ariz., walnut 
tree(s); Nueces Co., Tex., muez, nueces, nuts, pecans; Ocate Cr., N. M., 
a desert plant; Oregon (state), said to be derived from origanum, a species 
of wild sage found along the coast in the State, but another authority states 
that it is derived from the Span. Origones, which was a name given the 
Indian tribes inhabiting that region by a Jesuit priest, the word meaning 
“big-eared men’”’; Ozona, Tex., ozone; Padre Isl., Tex., father; Pajarita 
Mt., N. M., female or hen bird; Padilla Cr., N. M., small frying pan, small 
oven; Pajarito Cr., N. M., little bird; Palomas Riv., N. M., pigeons, 
doves; Pampa, Tex., extensive plain; Pecos Co. and Riv., Tex., named for 
the Pecos (Shepherd) Indians of N. M., who had been taught sheep hus- 
bandry by the Spanish; name is derived from Lat. pecus, meaning a “‘flock”’; 
Pedernal Hills and Peak, N. M.., flint; extreme hardness; Plata Riv., Colo., 
silver; Plumas Co., Calif., feathers, traversed by Feather Riv., Polvadera 
Mt., N. M., barbarism for polvareda, cloud of dust; Presidio Co. and city, 
Tex., garrison for soldiers; Principio, Cr., Md., principle, beginning; Pueblo 
Co., and city, Colo., Pueblo Cr., N. M., town, village; Puente, Calif., 
bridge; Puertacitas Mt., Tex., little gates; Rincon Range, N. M., rincén, 
corner, angle, nook; Sacramento, Calif., Sacramento (town and Riv.), 
N. M., sacrament, Christ transubstantiated in the host; Salida, Colo., 
point of departure, at junction of Arkansas River with its large branch 
from the south; Sierra Co., N. M., saw, ridge of mountains; Terrero, N. M., 
terrace; mound, bank, heap of earth; Tijeras Cr., N. M., scissors; Torneros 
Cr., Tex., turners; makers of lathes, messengers of a nunnery; Tornillo Cr., 
Tex., screw, male screw, vise, clamp; Torro Cr., La., bull; Tortilla, Ariz., 
omelet, pancake (Mexican); Tortillita, Ariz., little pancake; Tramperos Cr., 
N. M., cheaters; Traques Cr., N. M., cracks, reports (of a rocket, etc.); 
Tres Hermanos Mts., N. M., three brothers; Trinidad, Colo., trinity; 
Truchas Range, N. M., trout, derricks, gins; Tusas Cr., N. M., corncobs; 
Vaca Hill, Ariz., cow; Vallecitos Cr., N. M., little valleys; Vallejo, Calif., 
small valley, glen, dell; Ventura (Riv., Co., township and city), Calif., luck, 
fortune, favorable chance; Verdugo City, Calif., young shoot of tree, bud; 
Victoria Mt., N. M., victory; Yegua Cr., Tex., mare; Yerba Buena Isl., 
Calif., good grass; Zorro Cr., N. M., fox, knave, foxy person. 

2. Two or More Nouns. Brazos Santiago Bay, Tex., Arms St. James; 
Bronco Butte, Ariz., bronco, rough, coarse; a nearly unbroken horse; an 
Indian pony, mustang; butte, Fr., knoll, hillock, mound; Canyon Diablo, 
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Ariz., devil canyon; Cebolleta Mesa, N. M., little onion mesa; Cerro Alesna 
Mt., N. M., awl hill; Cerro Cristobal, N. M., Christopher hill; Cerro Diablo 
Mt., devil hill; Chaco Mesa, N. M., shako (military cap) mesa; Dofia Ana 
Co., N. M., Madam Anna, probably in honor of some Spanish matron; 
El Cuervo Butte, N. M., the crow hillock; Flora Arroyo, N. M., flora brook; 
Fra Cristobal Cr., N. M., brother Christopher; Mar Vista, Calif., sea view; 
Mesa Bandera Mt., Tex., table land; flag, banner; colors, infantry; Mesa 
Butte, Ariz., hillock table land; Monte Diablo, Calif., devil mountain; 
Monterey, Tenn., king mountain;. Paso Robles, Calif., pass of oak trees; 
Piedra Lumbre Cr., N. M.., fire stone; Rio Mimbres, N. M., willows river; 
Rio Nutrias, N. M., otters river; Rio San Jose, N. M., St. Joseph Riv.; 
San Angelo, Tex., holy angel; San Antonio, Tex., St. Anthony, named for 
the R. C. Mission, San Antonio de Velero, otherwise the Alamo; San 
Antonio Riv., N. M., same; San Augustine Co., Tex., St. Augustine, early 
father of R. C. church; San Benito, Tex., St. Benedict; San Bernardino, 
Calif., St. Bernard; San Bruno, Calif., St. Bruno; San Carlos, Ariz., San 
Carlos Bay, Fla., St. Charles; San Cristobal., Colo., San Cristobal Cr., 
N. M., St. Christopher; San Diego, Calif., Tex., St. James; San Fernando, 
Calif., San Fernando Cr., Tex., St. Ferdinand, San Francisco, Ariz., San 
Francisco (Bay, Co. and city), Calif., said to have been named for the old 
Spanish missions of San Francisco di Assisi, by others to have been named 
for the founder of the order to which Father Junipero, the discoverer of 
the bay beonged, San Francisco Cr., Tex., San Francisco Mts. N. M.., 
St. Francis; San Gabriel, Tex., St. Gabriel; San Jacinto Co., Calif., San 
Jacinto Co., Riv. and Mt., Tex., St. Hyacinth; San José, Calif., St. Joseph, 
San Juan, Tex., San Juan Co., Colo., San Juan Co., N. M., Utah, St. John; 
San Juan Capistrano, Calif., St. John Capistrano, Italian Franciscan, ad- 
versary of Hussites; San Leandro, Calif., St. Leander; San Luis, Colo., 
St. Louis; San Luis Obispo, St. Louis, the Bishop; San Luis Pass, N. M., 
St. Louis Pass; San Mateo Mt., N. M., St. Matthew., San Miguel Co., 
Colo., N. M., St. Michael; San Pablo Bay, Calif., St. Paul; San Patricio 
Co., Tex., settled by Irish colonists, and named by them for the patron 
saint of Ireland, of which the present name is the Span. form; San Pedro, 
Calif., San Pedro Mt., N. M., St. Peter; San Rafael, Calif., St. Raphael; 
San Saba Co., Riv. and town, Tex., holy savior named for San Saba mis- 
sion established in 1734 in what is now Mernard Co.; Santa Ana, Calif., 
St. Anna, old Span. mission ;Santa Catalina, Ariz., Santa Catalina Isl., Calif., 
St. Catharine; Santa Clara, Calif., Santa Clara Pueblo Ind. Res., St. Clara; 
Santa Cruz, Ariz., holy cross; Santa Fe, Calif., Santa Fe Co. and city, 
N. M., Santa Fe Lake, Fla., holy faith; Santa Maria, Calif., St. Mary; 
Santa Paula, Calif., St. Paulina; Santiago Mt., Tex., St. James; Santa Rosa, 
Calif., St. Rose; Sierra Diablo, Tex., devil range; Sierra Estrella, Ariz., 
star ridge; Valparaiso, Ind., paradise valley. 

3. ADJECTIVES OR PARTICIPIAL ADJECTIVES. Abajo Mt., Utah, under, un- 
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derneath, below, down; Alamosa Co. and town, Colo., town in N. M., 
shaded with elms, though cottonwood in the actual growth; Amarillo, Tex., 
yellow; Arido Cr., Utah, drido, arid, dry, barren; Azul Cr., N. M., blue; 
Blanco Canyon, N. M., Blanco Co. and Cr., Tex., white; Bonita Cr., Ariz., 
Bonita Pt., Calif., pretty; Caliente Cr., Calif., Nev., Caliente Riv., N. M., 
warm, hot; Carrizozo, N. M., full of reed grass; Chico, Calif.; Chico Cr., 
N. M., Chico Wash, Colo., little; Cimarron Co., Ohio, Cimarron Cr., N. M.., 
Cimarron Cr., Okla., Cimarron Range, N. M., Cimmarron Riv., Kan., 
cimarr6n, wild, unruly; Colorado (state), Colorado Co. and city, Tex., Colo- 
rado Riv., Ariz., ruddy, blood red, in secondary sense, colored; Cornudo 
Hills, N. M., horned; Delgado Pt., Calif., thin; Escondido, Calif., hidden; 
Frio Co., Tex., cold; Hermosa Beach, Calif., beautiful; Hondo, Tex., deep, 
low; Hueco Mt., N. M., hollow; Largo, N. M., long; Llano Co., Riv., 
town, Tex., even, smooth, level; Nevada (state) snow clad, snowy land, 
originally applied to snow capped mountains; Nevada, Iowa, Mo., same; 
Oscura Peak, N. M., obscure, dark, gloomy; Peloncillo Mt., N. M., little 
bald; Perdido, rivers in Ala., and Fla. and bay into which these empty, 
“lost,’’ so named because a Spanish ship was lost or destroyed in the bay; 
Pintada Cr. and Peak, N. M., painted, mottled, spotted; Puerco Riv., 
filthy, dirty; Royado Cr., N. M., streaky; Redondo Beach, Calif., round; 
Salado Cr., N. M., salty; Seco, Ky., Seco Cr., N. M., dry; Vieja Mt., Tex., 
old. 

4. Nouns AND ApjectiveEs. Agua Fria, Ariz., Agua Fria Mt., Tex., cold 
stream; Altavista, Va., high view; Alta Lomita, Calif., high hillock; Ano 
Nuevo Pt., Calif., Afio Nuevo, New Year; Arizona (state), arid zone, perhaps 
from Aztec, “silver lining”; Arroyo Seco, Calif., dry brook; Boca Ciega Bay, 
Fla., blind mouth; Buena Vista, Iowa, Va., good view; Cabeza Prieta, Ariz., 
blackish, very dark head; Casa Grande, Ariz., big house; Cerro Alto Mt., 
Tex., high hill; Cerro Colorado, Ariz., red, ruddy hill; Cerro Montoso, N. 
M., mountainous hill; Chuchillo Negro Cr., N. M., black little dog; Chula 
Vista, Calif., pretty view; Corte Madera, Calif., felled timber; Llano Esta- 
cado, N. M., plain fenced in with stakes, on account of the stake-like poles 
of the yucca plant which grows there; Loma Linda, Calif., pretty hillock; 
Mesa Montoso, N. M., mountainous mesa; Mesa Prieta, N. M., blackish, 
very dark mesa; Montebello, Calif., beautiful mountain; Oro Fino Riv., 
Idaho, fine gold; Palo Alto, Calif., high stick, referring to a tall redwood 
tree; Palo Blanco Cr., N. M., white stick or tree; Palo Pinto Cr., Tex., 
stained timber; Pena Blanca Riv., N. M., white affliction; Pinos Altos Mt., 
N. M., high pines; Point Bonita, Calif., pretty point; Rio Blanco Co., 
white river; Rio Bonito, N. M., pretty river; Rio Chiquito, N. M., tiny 
river; Rio Felix, N. M., happy (Lat.) river; Rio Grande, N. M., Tex., Rio 
Grande Co., Colo., Rio Grande City, Tex., big river; Rio Hondo, N. M., 
deep river; Rio Plano, N. M., smooth river; Rio Puerco, N. M., dirty river; 
Rio Ruidoso, N. M., noisy river; Rio Salinas, Ariz., salt river, on account of 
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alkaline deposits upon its banks; Rito Blanco, Colo., white ceremony; 
Sierra Blanca, N. M., white range; Sierra Grande, N. M., great range; 
Sierra Negra, N. M., black range; Sierra Oscura, N. M., dark range; 
Sierra Prieta, Tex., blackish, very dark range; Sierra Rica, N. M., rich 
range; Tierra Blanca Cr., Tex., Tierra Blanca Riv., N. M., white earth; Tres 
Pinos, Calif., three pines; Val Verde Co., Tex., green valley; Vermejo Cr., 
N. M., vermillion; Villa Rica, Ga., rich town; W. Belmar, N. J., beautiful 
sea. 

5. NOUN AND A PREPOSITIONAL PuraseE. Arroyo de Petaca, N. M., cigar 
case brook; Canyon de Muerto, Ariz., death canyon; Cejita de los Co- 
mancheros, N. M., little eyebrow of the Comancheros; Cerrito del Lobo 
Mt., N. M.., little hill of the wolf; Cuesta del Burro Mt., Tex., slope of the 
donkey; Jornado del Muerto Mt., N. M., journey of death; Mesa de 
Anguila, Tex., eel mesa; Mesa de los Viejos, N. M., mesa of the old people; 
Mesa del Oro, N. M., mesa of the gold; Rio do los Americanos, Calif., 
river of the Americans, a favorite route of the early immigrants; Rio de 
los Mimbres, N. M.., river of the willows; Rio Grande del Rancho, N. M., 
big river of the cattle ranch; Rio Pueblo de Taos, N. M., town of the badg- 
ers river; Sangre de Cristo, N. M., blood of Christ; Sierra de las Uvas, 
N. M., range of the grapes; Uria de Gatos Cr., N. M., cats’ urine. 

6. CurisTIAN Names. Anita, Iowa, Annie; Bernalillo Co., N. M., little 
Bernal. 

7. Ptace NAMES IN SPAIN AND ELSEWHERE. Aguilar, Colo., town and 
province of Cérdoba, Spain; Alhambra, Calif., palace in Spain; Benavides, 
Tex., town in Leén, Spain; Bogota, Tex., city in Colombia; Cadiz, Ky., 
Ohio, city in Spain; California (state), name given by Cortez to bay and 
country which he supposed to be an island in old Spanish romance, where 
a great abundance of precious stones are found; Cordova, Ala., cityin Spain; 
Cuba, IIl., N. Y., island of the West Indies; Guadalupe, Ariz., mountain 
chain in the center of Spain; Laredo, Tex., seaport town in Spain; Lima, 
Ohio, city in Peru; Madrid, Iowa, capital of Spain; Mexico, Me., N. Y., 
New Mexico (state), country of that name; Montevideo, Minn., “I see 
the mountain,” referring to the Coteau, also capital of Uruguay; Oviedo, 
Fla., city in Spain; Placentia, Calif., bay of the S. E. coast of the English 
colony and island of Terranova; Salamanca, N. Y., city in Spain; Toledo, 
Ohio, Ore., city in Spain. 

8. PROMINENT MEN AND Famites. Albuquerque, N. M., Span. Duke of 
Albuquerque, who visited this spot 1703-1710, from Lat. quercus albus, 
“white oak”; Alvarado, Tex., one of the principal captains of Cortez; 
Archuleta Co., Colo., J. M. Archuleta, head of one of the old Span. families 
of N. M.; Baca Co., Colo., prominent Mex. family of Trinidad; Bolivar, 
N. Y., Tenn., South American general; Cape Mendocino, Calif., Don 
Antonio de Mendoza, a viceroy of Mexico; Castro Co., Tex.; Henri Castro, 
who settled 600 immigrants in Tex. under government contract between 
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1842 and 1845; Chaves Co., N. M., Mariano Chaves, governor in 1836; 
Coronado, Calif., Spanish explorer; Cupertino, Calif., San Jose de Cuper- 
tino; De Baca Co., N. M., probably same as Baca Co., Colo.; De Soto, 
Mo., De Soto Parish, La., Spanish explorer; Durango, Colo., resident Span. 
family; Escalante Riv., Tex., companion of Cortez; Garza Co., Tex., family 
of Governor Garza, founder of San Antonio; Gasparilla Pass, Fla., a pirate; 
Gonzales, Calif., Gonzales Co. and town, Tex., Raphael Gonzales, at one 
time provincial governor of Tex., Guadalupe Co. and Riv., N. M., Don 
Felix Victoria, first president of Mexico, known as “Guadalupe Victoria” 
(Arabic origin); Hernando Co., Fla., Hernando de Soto Lake, Minn., Span. 
explorer; Hidalgo Co., Tex., N. M., Hidalgo y Costilla, a priest and leader 
in the Mex. war for independence; Martinez, Calif., prominent Span. set- 
tler; Medina Co. and Riv., Tex., Mexican-Spaniard, P. Medina, an early 
settler; Montezuma, Iowa, Montezuma Co., Colo., emperor of Mexico; 
Navarro Co., Tex., Jose Antonio Navarro, a Mexican by birth, but a promi- 
nent Tex. citizen; Portola, Calif., Span. explorer of the 18th cent., Refugio 
Co. and town, Tex., Mex. missionary establishment on Mission Riv.; 
Uvalde Co. and town, Tex., Jesse Uvalde; Zapata Co., Tex., Mex. colonel 
who led a force of Mexicans and Texans against Mexico in 1839; Zavala 
Co., Tex., Gen. Lorenzo de Zavala, a Mexican, who espoused the cause of 
Texan independence and was Vice Pres. of the Republic. 


FRENCH 


1. Nouns. Ascension Parish, La., Ascension Day, Holy Thursday; 
Bienvenue Bayou, La., welcome; Big Papillon Cr., Neb., butterfly; Big 
Portage Lake, Wis., portage; Big Presque Isle Riv., Me., peninsula; Boeuf 
Cr., Iowa, Mo., Boeuf Lake, La., ox, buffalo; Butte, Idaho, Mont., S. D., 
small knoll, hill; Beaucoup Cr., La., much; Caillou Bay, Caillou Lake, La., 
pebble; Calumet Riv., Ind., corruption of chalemel, little reed, pipe of peace; 
Champaign, Ill., Champaigne Co., Ohio, champ, field, plain, flat; Chandeleur 
Isl., La., discovered on Candlemas or Chandeleur Day; Chantier Cr., S. D., 
timber yard; Chapelle Cr., S. D., chapel; Chéne Bayou, La., oak; Chevreuil 
Pt., La., roe-buck; Chien Lake, La., dog; Framboise Isl. in Missouri Riv., 
raspberry; Flambeau Riv. and Lakes, Wis., torch, so called because of the 
practice of using torches to catch fish at night; Gosier Isl., La., throat, 
gullet, windpipe; Gouverneur, N. Y., governor; Labette Cr., Kan., the beet; 
La Crosse, Wis., favorite place for ball playing with the Indians; La Cygne, 
Kan., swan; La Follette, Tenn., the little fool; La Fourche Parish, La., 
named after Bayou La Fourche, which intersects it; L’Agles, Ark., /’aigle, 
the eagle; Lagrue, stream in Ark., the crane; L’Anguille, stream and town- 
ship in Ark., eel; L’Anse, Mich., handle (of jug or basket); La Porte, Tex., 
Laporte Co., Ind., gate, door; La Vaca Co., Riv. and Bay, Tex., corruption 
of les vaches, the cows, name given to the river by the French explorer, 
La Salle, on account of the number of Buffalo found upon its banks; 
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Leboeuf Township, Pa., the buffalo, named from creek along which buffalo 
abounded; Lecompte, La., Le Conte Lake, Tenn., the count; Lemont Town- 
ship and village in Cook Co., Ill., the mount, on account of its elevated 
location; Les Chéneaux, strait in Mackinaw Co., Mich., the little oaks; 
Little Chute, Wis., falls; Loup Co., Neb., wolf, named after a tribe of Pawnee 
Loups; Malheur Co., Ore., misfortune; Marchand Bay, La., merchant; 
Menagerie Isl., Mich., ménagerie, menagerie; Plaquemines Parish and 
town, La., so named by Bienville on account of the quantities of persim- 
mon, plaqueminier, which grow there; Portage, Pa., Portage Lake, Mich., 
portage; Port Vue, Pa., sight harbor; Poteau Riv., Ark., post, stake, pillar; 
Prairie Co., Vt., prairie; Presque Isle, Me., Presque Isle Co., Mich., 
Presque Isle Lake, Wis., peninsula; Raquette Riv., N. Y., snowshoe; 
Roque, Roque Isl., Me., castling (chess); Sable Isl., La., sand; Tigre Pt., 
La., tiger; Timbalier Isl., La., kettle drummer. 

2. Two Nouns. Bayou Boeuf, La., buffalo creek; Bois Bicbert Isl., Me., 
Bicbert Woods Isl., Bayou Pierre Lake, La., stone bayou; Cache Le Poudre 
Cr., Colo., powder hiding place; Lac Lacroix, Minn., the cross lake; Petit 
Amite Bayou, La., little Gr. ammos, sand, a term applied to all minerals 
with rounded grains, like pisolite and oolite; Piedmont, S. C., Ala., foothill. 

3. ADJECTIVES AND PaRTICIPIAL ADJECTIVES. Beloit, Wis., a coined name 
selected by a committee, to whom it was suggested by the name Detroit; 
Blanche Bay, La., white; Boise City, Okla., boisé, wooded; Boise Co., Idaho, 
same, name given by the early French traders because of trees on the banks 
of the river; Borgne Lake, La., one-eyed; Brule Co., S. D., Brule River, 
Wis., Brule Lake, Minn., bru/é, named for a tribe of Indians; the word 
means “‘burnt”’ and the tribe, the Brule Sioux, were said to have acquired 
the name for having been caught in a prairie fire and being badly burnt 
about the thighs; Belle Lake, Minn., beautiful; Cache Co., Utah, hiding 
place, cache of explorer; Derniere Isl., La., derniére, last; Detroit, Mich., 
strait, narrow passage, given to river by early Fr. explorer because it is a 
short, narrow river connecting Lake St. Clair with Lake Erie; La Belle 
Well, Ariz., the beautiful; La Grande, Ore., the tall woman; La Platte Riv., 
Vt., Platte Riv., Neb., Colo., Wyo., Co. and city in Mo., Colo. and Neb., 
plat, platte, the surface of which is smooth, or in case of western river, 
“dull,” “shallow,” a term singularly applicable to this stream; Leroux 
Wash, Ariz., the red; Malade Riv., Tex., Idaho, sick; Raccourci Lake, La., 
shortened. 

4. Noun AND ADJECTIVE. Baton Rouge, East Baton Rouge Parish, La., 
red staff, red stick, given because of a tall cypress tree which stood upon the 
spot where it was first settled; some authorities say that the name is de- 
rived from the name of an Indian chief whose name translated into French 
was “Baton Rouge’’; still another theory ascribes the name to the fact that 
a massacre by the Indians took place upon the spot upon the arrival of the 
first settlers; Big Eau Claire Lake, Wis., clear water, Bon Homme Co. and 
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Isl. in Missouri Riv., S. D., good man, named for Jacque Bon Homme, the 
Frenchman’s “Uncle Sam’’; Bonne Femme Cr., Mo., good woman; Bonne 
Terre, Mo., good land; Beauchamp Cr., Mont., beautiful field; Beaumont, 
Calif., Tex., beautiful mountain; Bellaire, Ohio, fine air; Bellefontaine, 
Ohio; Bellefonte, Pa , R. I., Bellefonte Isl., Ala., beautiful fountain; Belle 
Fourche, S. D., beautiful fork; Bellerose, N. Y., beautiful rose; Belleville, 
Iowa, N. J., Ohio, Pa., R. I., beautiful city; Bellevue, Iowa, Ky., Neb., 
Ohio, beautiful sight ; Belmont, Ohio, beautiful mountain; Eau Claire, S. C., 
Wis., Eau Claire Co. and Cr., clear water; Eau Pleine, Wis., full water; 
Grande Ronde, Ore., great round; Grand Terre Isl., La., great land; Isle 
Royale, Mich., royal island; Lac Traversé, Minn., lake crossed; Lac Vieux 
Desert, Wis., old desert lake; Little Tabeau Riv., Miss., corruption of terre 
beau, beautiful land; L’Outre Bayou, La., the bayou beyond; Marie Saline, 
township in Ashley Co., Ark., marais saline, salt marsh; Mauvaises Terres, 
tract on the White Riv., N. D., bad lands; Mille Lacs., Minn., thousand 
lakes; Nez Perce, Idaho, nez percé, pierced nose; Petit Bois Isl., Ala., little 
woods; Petit Jean Cr., Ark., little John; Pointe Coupée, La., cut point; 
Roche Percée Riv., Mo., pierced rock; Rouge Bayou, La., red bayou; Saint 
Croix Lake, Me., Wis., St. Croix Riv., Minn.; St. Croix Falls, Wis., holy 
cross; Terre Bonne Bay and Bayou, La., good land; Terre Haute, Ind., high 
land, built upon a bank 60 ft. above the river; Vermont (state), vert mont, 
green mountain, so named because of the appearance of its mountains. 

5. PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES—NOUNS AND PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES— 
NOUN AND A RELATIVE CiavseE. Au Gres Riv., Mich., au grés, at the sand- 
stone; Au Sable Forks, N. Y., Au Sable Riv., Mich., au sable, at the sand, 
sandy; Aux Morts Lake, N. D., at the dead; Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, coeur 
d’aléne, needle hearts, awl hearts, named for a tribe of Indians; some authori- 
ties say that this name was given those Indians because the expression used 
by a chief of the tribe to denote his opinion of the Canadian trappers’ mean- 
ness. Rev. M. Eells says that the name was given to the tribe by members 
of the Hudson Bay Co., because of their sharpness in trade; Bayou du 
Chien Cr., Ky., dog’s bayou; Bayou des Buttes, La., bayou of the mounds, 
from mounds along its course; Bayou Salé, La., salt creek; Des Allemands 
Lake, La., Germans’ lake; Deschutes Riv., Ore., from early Fr. name, 
riviére des chutes, meaning “river of falls”; Des Moines Co., Riv., and city, 
Iowa, name is thought to have been derived from the Indians word 
mikonang, meaning “road’’; this name was applied by the Indians in the 
form, moingona, which the French shortened to moin, calling this river, 
riviére des moines; finally the name became associated with the Trappist 
monks, and the river by a spurious etymology was called la riviére des 
moines, the river of the monks; Du Bois, Pa., Du Bois Co., Ind., of the 
woods; Fond du Lac Co. and city, Wis., end of the lake; Glazypool Mt. and 
Cr., Ark., glaise @ Paul, Paul’s clay pot; Havre de Grace, Md., harbor of 
grace, probably name from the French seaport, Le Havre, formerly known 
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as Havre de Grace; Isle au Haut, Me., island at the heights, on account of 
high, steep cliffs; Lac du Flambeau Ind. Res., Mich., torch lake; Lac Qui 
Parle Co., Minn., talking lake, probably suggested by the echoes of the 
bluffs bordering the lake; Prairie du Chien, Wis., dog’s prairie; Trempea- 
leau Isl. in Miss. Riv., Co., in Wis., mont qui trempe al’eau, mountain which 
stands in the water. 

6. CurisTIAN Names. Antoine Cr., Ark., Anthony; Pierre, S. D., Peter; 
Julie Anne Lake, Minn., Julia Anna. 

7. PLacE NAMES IN FRANCE AND ELSEWHERE. Abbeville Co. and city, 
S. C., settled and named by immigrants from the French town of that 
name; Acadia Parish, La., Acadie, Nova Scotia; Avalon, Calif., Pa., town 
in France; Bordeaux Cr., Neb., city in France; Calais, Me., city in France; 
Charleroi, Pa., city in Belgium, originally Charnoi, but renamed by cap- 
turing Spaniards Charleroi, Charles the King, in honor of Charles II of 
Spain; Chateaugay, river, lake and village in N. Y., town in France; Cleves, 
Ohio, Cléves, French name of the German city of Cleves; Clermont, Ohio, 
probably from Clermont, France; Elba, 16 places in U. S., from an island 
in Mediterranean; Fayette counties in Ala., Ga., Ill., Ind., Iowa, Ky., Ohio, 
Pa., Tenn., Tex., W. Va. and many places throughout the U. S., named 
for the Marquis de la Fayette; the name is also used with such suffixes as 
“ville’’ and ‘‘corner”’; French Riv., Mass., so named from a settlement of 
Fr. protestants at Oxford; Gaspee, R. I., probably from region in eastern 
Canada; Geneva, Ala., Ohio, N. Y., city in Switzerland; La France, S. C., 
country; Lagrange, Ind., La Grange, Mo., N. C., Tex., named from the 
home of Lafayette, near Paris; Lorain, Ohio, Loraine, France; Lyons, N. Y., 
city in France; Maine (state), said to be named from the private estate of 
Henrietta Maria, in Maine, a province of France, or, according to another, 
so called because the fishermen of the islands along the coast referred to the 
mainland as “main” and in the early documents it was spelled Mayn; 
Montpelier, Ohio, Vt., city in France; New Orleans, La., Orleans, Neb., 
Vt., Orleans Co., N. Y., city in France; New Rochelle, N. Y., city in 
France; Paris, Ky., Mo., Tenn., Tex., S. Paris, Me., city in France; Rhone, 
Pa., river in France; Saint Cloud, Minn., suburb of Paris; Saint Lucie, 
Fla., Sainte-Lucie, one of small Antilles; Versailles, Ky., Pa., city in France; 
Waterloo, Iowa, N. Y., town in Belgium. 

8. PROMINENT Persons. Audubon, Iowa, N. J., celebrated ornithologist, 
John James Audubon; Bourbon, Kan., Bourbon Co., Ky., royal family of 
France; Beaufort Co., and town, N. C., Duke of Beaufort, a lord proprietor; 
Beaufort Co., Riv. and town, S. C., said by some authorities to be named 
for the Duke of Beaufort, but other authorities claim that the name was 
given by the French Protestants, who took refuge there from Lord Berkeley, 
giving the name of Anjou, France; Beauregard Parish, La., Gen. Pierre 
Gustave Toutant Beauregard, Confederate Army; Champlain Lake, Vt., 
Fr. explorer, Samuel de Champlain, who explored that country in 1609; 
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Charlevoix, Mich., Jesuit explorer of St. Lawrence and Mississippi (1682- 
1761); Chartiers, Pa., Peter Chartiers, a noted half-breed spy and Indian 
hunter; Choteau, S. D., Mont., named for the Choteau family, two brothers 
of which, Auguste and Pierre, founded St. Louis; De Kalb Co., Mo., Baron 
de Kalb, who fell at the battle of Camden; Dubuque Co., and city, Iowa, 
French trader, Julien Dubuque; Duquesne, Pa., from Ft. Duquesne, 
named for distinguished Fr. officer; Dupont Bayou, La., Dupont, Pa., per- 
haps after famous explosives family; Duval Co., Fla., Tex., named for 
Duval family, prominent at one time in Tex., Fauquier Co., Va., Francis 
Fauquier, governor of the State; Frontenac, Kan., a governor of Canada; 
- Gervais Lake, Minn., Jos. Gervais, pioneer; Girard, Ill., Kan., Ohio, named 
for Stephen Girard, at one time the wealthiest man in the U. S.; Hennepin 
Co., Minn., Franciscan missionary, explorer and author; Isle Lamotte, Vt., 
named for a French officer, La Motte; Laclede Co., Mo., Pierre Laclede 
Ligueste, founder of St. Louis; Lafayette Co., Ark., Fla., Miss., Mo., 
Lafayette Parish, La., Lafayette Mt., N. H., and many other towns and 
villages, famous Fr. general of Amer. Rev.; Lamar, Tex., Mirabeau B. 
Lamar, a prominent Tex. statesman; Larue Co., Ky., John La Rue, an early 
settler; La Salle, Ill., La Salle Co. and town, Tex., René Robert Cavalier, 
Sieur de la Salle, Fr. explorer; Lenoir Co., N. C., Gen. William Lenoir, a 
Rev. officer; Lesueur Co., Minn., Pierre Charles Le Sueur, explorer of upper 
Miss. Riv. 1683-1701; Little Saint Germain Lake, Wis., St. Germain; 
Louisville, Ky., Louis XVI of France; Luzerne Co., Pa., Chevalier della 
Luzerne, former minister from France to U. S.; Masillon, Ohio, Jean Bap- 
tiste Masillon, a celebrated Fr. divine; Massena, N. Y., Andre Masséna, 
Marshall of France; Montague Co., Tex., Daniel Montague; Napoleon, 
Ohio, Napoléon, Emperor of France; Bienville Parish, La., Governor, son 
of Fr. explorer, who accompanied La Salle; Saint Bernard, Ohio, St. Ber- 
nard (1091-1153); Saint Clair Co., Mo., St. Clair Cr., Tex., St. Clair, first 
bishop of Nantes, who lived about 280; Saint Louis, Miss., Louis XV of 
France; Sainte Genevieve Co., Mo., Ste. Geneviéve, patron saint of Paris; 
Sevier Co., Utah, John Sevier, pioneer; St. Bernard, La., St. Bernard (1091- 
1153); St. Louis, Mo., Louis XV of France; St. Paul, Minn., named for 
church which was built for M. Galtier, an early Catholic missionary; Ver- 
gennes, Vt., Charles Grannier, Count de Vergennes; Vincennes, Ind., 
named from fort built by Sieur de Vincennes. 


LATIN 


1. Nouns. Aquarius, Ariz., water carrier, sign of the Zodiac; Arma, 
Kan., arms; Aurora, Colo., Ill., Neb., Aurora Co., S. D., goddess of morning; 
Avis, Pa., bird; Concordia Lake, Miss., agreement, union; Equinox Mt., 
Vt., Fr.<equinoxe Lat. aequinoctium < aequus, equal+-nox, night; Galena, 
Ill., Kan., a metallic lead, gray, cleavable lead sulphide< Gr. galene, lead 
ore; Gallia Co., Ohio, settled in 1790 by a colony of French, and named by 
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them from the Lat. appellation of France; Pomona, Calif., Kan., pomum, 
fruit; Scriba Cr., N. Y., clerk or secretary, named from George Scriba, 
resident proprietor; Silvis, Ill., in the forests; Victoria Co., Tex., Va., vic- 
tory. 

2. Two Nouns (nom. and gen.). Corpus Christi, Tex., body of Christ, 
named with reference to a festival of the R. C. Church; Arbor Vitae Lake, 
Wis., tree of life. 

3. Apjyectives. Altus, Okla., high, Felix, Ill., lowa, happy, named for 
Felix Grundy from Tenn.; Lejunior, Ky., Fr. /e, the, Lat. junior, younger; 
Magna, Utah, great; Media, Pa., middle; Montana (state), mountainous 
region, applied to the State on account of its topography; Renovo Borough, 
Pa., re, again novus, new; Superior, Ariz., Wis., Lake Superior, upper. 

4. Noun anp Apjective. Calipatria, Calif., Gr. cali, beautiful Lat. 
patria, country; Terra Alta, high ground. 

5. Derivatives oF “Castra,’”’ Camp. Blanchester, Ohio; Chester, IIl., 
N. Y., Pa., Va., Chester Co., Pa., S. C., Tenn.; Lancaster, Pa., S. C., Lan- 
caster Co., Pa., S. C., Rochester, Ind., N. Y., Winchester, Ind., Va. 

6. LATINIzATIONS ENDING IN -IA, -ANA, -INA. Centralia, Wash., Pa., 
Centralia, Ill., so named by Ill. Central R. R. from its location at the 
junction of the main line and the Chicago line; Columbia (District of); 
Columbia, Miss., S. C., N. Y., Pa., Tenn., Columbia Co., N. Y., Pa.; 
Columbiana Co. and town, Ohio; Corsicana, Tex., named for the wife of 
Navarro, a Mexican, who owned a large tract of land in this city; Cynthiana, 
Ky., named for the two daughters of the original proprietors, Cynthia and 
Anna Harris; East Feliciana Parish, La., Georgia (state), named by and 
for George II of England; Indiana (state), purchased from the Indians, 
North Carolina (state), named for King Charles II of England; Pennsyl- 
vania (state), William Penn (to whom the land comprised within the limits 
of the State was granted) +sylvania > Lat. silva, forest; Scotia, Calif., N. Y., 
Scotland; South Carolina (state), same as for N. C., Sylvania, Ga., Ohio, 
forest area; Transylvania Co., N. C., so named on account of its location 
“beyond the forest’; Urbana, Ill., Ohio, pertaining to the city; Virginia, 
West Virginia (states), named for Elizabeth, Queen of England; Volusia, 
Fla., after Volus, an English settler. 

7. Prace Names. Albion, Mich., Neb., Pa., R. I., albus, perhaps < Gael. 
alp, height, a name for England on account of its chalk cliffs; Batavia, IIl., 
N. Y., Ohio, Batavia Kill, N. Y., named after the Batavian Republic, ap- 
plied to Holland after its conquest in 1795; Caledonia, N. Y., Vt., north- 
west of Scotland; Hibernia, N. Y., Ireland; Moravia, N. Y., province in 
Germany. 

8. NAMEs OF PERSONS AND Deities. Americus, Ga., Americus Vespucci, 
who first wrote about America; Angelica Cr., N. Y., Angelica; Augusta, 
Ga., settled in the reign of King George II of England and named for the 
royal princess, Augusta, Ill., Kan., Wis., probably named after the city in 
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Ga., Augusta Co., Va., named for Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, wife of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales; Camillus, N. Y., village in Onondaga Co., built within the 
State border limits and named by members of the board for the Roman 
magistrate; Cicero, Ill., famous Roman orator; Cincinnati, Ohio, in honor 
of the Roman patriot, Cincinnatus; Eolus Mt., Vt., king of the winds; 
Flora, Ind., goddess of flowers; Gastonia, N. C., from Wm. Gaston, a judge 
of the supreme court of the State; Helena Lake, Mont., Helen; Henrico 
Co., named for the Prince of Wales, son of James I; Jupiter Isl. or Key, 
Fla., father of the gods; Marcellus, N. Y., from illustrious Roman, 
M. Claudius Marcellus; Mars Hill, Me., god of war; Milo, Me., perhaps 
from a celebrated athlete; Ovid, Mich., great Roman poet; Provo Riv. and 
town, Utah, contraction of the name Provost (propositus), after whom they 
were named; Sabine, La., one of the most ancient peoples of Italy; Seneca, 
Ill., Kan., Md., Mo., S. C., Va., Seneca Riv., S. C., West Seneca, N. Y., 
for nation in Indian territory; the word is a corruption of Sinnekaas, a 
name given them by the Dutch; perhaps the Roman, Seneca, had some- 
thing to do with the final form; St. Augustine, Fla., early Roman Church 
Father; Volcano Canyon, Nev., for Vulcan, god of fire. 


GREEK 


1. Nouns. Akron, N. Y., Ohio, summit, peak; Crater Lake, Ore., crater; 
Delta, Colo., Delta Co., Mich., Ohio, Greek letter, D; Emporia, Kan., Va., 
Emporium, Pa., Lat. emporium, center of trade Gr. emporion<en, in+ 
poros, way; Neon, Ky., meos, new, recent; Phenix, R. I., Phoenix, Ariz., Iil., 
N. Y., Phoenix City, Ala., Phoenixville, Pa. (after Phoenix Iron Works), 
phoinix, phenix, new growth; Xenia, Ohio, friendly hospitality. 

2. Eureka. Eureka, Cal., S. D., Nev., S. C., Ill., Utah, Eureka Springs, 
Ark., “I have found it,’”’ the word said to have been used by Archimedes on 
discovering his well known principle. 

3. Compounps. Annapolis, Anna’s city, named in honor of Queen Anne 
of England, 1702-14; Corapolis, Pa., named for Cora Watson, wife of one 
of the proprietors; Demopolis, Ala., city of the people; Gallipolis, Ohio, so 
named because settled by the French; Indianapolis, Ind., city of the In- 
dians; Minneapolis, Kan., Minn., Ind. water+Gr. city; Philmont, N. Y., 
Philip (name of a prominent family-+Lat. mont, from its elevated position. 

4. CHRISTIAN NAME. Eugene, Ore., named after Eugene F. Skinner, first 
settler, ‘‘well born.” 

5. PLACE NAMEs IN GREECE AND ELSE WHERE. Arcadia, S. C., Wis., coun- 
try in the middle of Peloponnesus; Argos, Ind., town or district in Thessaly; 
Athens, Ga., Ill., N. Y., Ohio, Pa., Tenn., Tex., Athens Co., Ohio, most 
famous city in Greece; Atlantic Ocean, the sea beyond Mt. Atlas; Attica, 
Ind., N. Y., division of Greece; Corinth, N. Y., city in Greece; Crete, Neb., 
island in the Mediterranean; Delphi, Ind., Delphos, Ohio, Delphi, cele- 
brated as the oracle of Apollo; Elyria, Ohio, for Herman Ely, who owned 
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12,500 acres of land around the falls of Black Riv.; ria was suggested by the 
Gr. name, J/lyria; Ilion, N. Y., from a place mentioned in Homer’s poem; 
Ithaca, N. Y., after one of the Ionian islands, the kingdom of Ulysses; 
Mt. Olympus, Wash., after famous mountain range, the home of the Gr. 
gods; Olympia, Wash., Olympia Mills, S. C., small plain in Elis, on which 
the Olympian games were celebrated; Parnassus, Pa., after a range of 
mountains in Greece, source of poetry and song; New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
Philadelphia, Miss., Philadelphia, Pa., so named by Wm. Penn, in order 
that the principle of the Quakers, “brotherly love,” might be identified 
with their city, the name being that of a city in Asia Minor; from gr. 
philadelphos, meaning, “loving one’s brother”; Philippi, W. Va., city in 
Macedonia, famous on account of the victory of Octavianus and Antony; 
Smyrna, Ga., ancient city in Asia Minor; Sparta, Ga., Tenn., capita! of 
Laconia in antiquity; Spartanburg Co. and city, S. C., so called from the 
rigorous self-discipline practiced by the inhabitants during the Rev. War; 
Syracuse, Ind., Kan., N. Y., wealthiest and most populous town in Sicily; 
Troy, Kan., Mo., N. C., N. Y., Ohio, Pa., N. Troy, Vt., scene of the famous 
Trojan War. 

6. NAMES OF PERSONS AND Deities. Apollo, Pa., Gr. god; Atlas, Pa., 
mythical Gr. bearer of heaven on his head and shoulders; Electra, Tex., 
Electra Lake, Colo., daughter of Atlas; Euclid, S. Euclid, Ohio, celebrated 
mathematician; Hector Falls, N. Y., Trojan hero; Homer, La., N. Y., great 
epic poet; Mentor, Ohio, faithful friend of Ulysses; Minerva, Ohio, goddess 
of wisdom; Roxana, IIl., wife of Alexander the Great. 


GERMAN 


1. Nouns. Little Blitzen, Ore., lightning; South Fork of Donner and 
Blitzen, Ore., thunder and lightning; Waelder, Tex., forests. 

2. CHRISTIAN NAmMEs. Eugen Mt., Eugene; Johann Lake, Minn., John. 

3. THE Worp, “German.” German Lake, Minn., German Riv., Va. 

4. PLace NAMES IN EvROPE AND ELSEWHERE. Appenzell Cr., Pa., canton 
in Switzerland; Bavaria Lake, Minn., province of Germany; Berlin, N. H., 
N. J., N. Y., city in Germany; Brandenburg Mt., Ariz., province of Ger- 
many; Bremen, Ga., Ohio, New Bremen, Ohio, city in Germany; Breslau, 
Pa., city in Germany; Carlsbad, N. M., city and springs in Bohemia; 
Dresden (16 places in U. S. bear the same name), city in Germany; Frank- 
fort, N. Y., Frankford (district in Philadelphia), city in Germany; Ham- 
burg, Ark., Iowa, Pa., city in Germany; Hanover, N. Y., city and province 
in Germany; Heidelberg (several places), city in Germany; Leipsic, Ohio, 
city in Germany; Manheim, Pa., city in Germany; Nuremberg, Pa., city 
in Germany; Potsdam, N. Y., city in Germany; Rhine River, S. D., river 
in Germany; Strasburg, Va., city in France, formerly in Germany; Valhalla, 
N. Y., Walhalla, S. C., nordic mythical hall in which Odin received fallen 
heroes. 
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5. PROMINENT NAMES AND FamitiEs. Bamberg Co., S. C., family promi- 
nent in history of the state; Bismarck, N. D., Prince Otto Bismarck of 
Germany; Gallitzin, Pa., after founder Prince Demetrius Augustine 
Gallitzin; Guttenberg, Iowa, N. J., inventor of printing; Hanover Co., 
Va., Duke of Hannover, afterwards George I of England; Humboldt, Neb., 
Nev., Tenn., Humboldt Bay, Calif., Humboldt Co., Iowa, Humboldt Sink, 
Nev., German naturalist; Kutztown, Pa., George Kutz, who laid out town; 
Lititz, Pa., Baron of Lititz, Bohemia; Muhlenberg Co., Ky., Gen. J. P. G. 
Muhlenberg, an officer of the Rev. War; Schleicher Co., Tex., Gustav 
Schleicher, member of Congress from that State; Schulenburg, Tex., named 
for a man prominent in the organization of a corporation that built the 
town; Steuben Co., Ind., N. Y., Baron von Steuben, a Prussian soldier 
who fought in the Amer. Rev., Ulrichsville, Ohio, named for a family of 
early settlers. 


ITALIAN 


1. Noun AnD ApjectIve. Belvedere, Calif., beautiful sight; Montebello 
Lake, Md., beautiful mountain; Campobello Isl., Me., beautiful field. 

2. Famous Persons. Columbus, Ohio, Columbus Co., N. C., discoverer 
of America; Dante, Va., Italian poet. 

3. Pxaces IN Europe. Corsica Riv., Md., island in the Mediterranean; 
Etna (many places) named from celebrated volcano in Sicily; Florence, 
Kan., N. Y., S. C., Florence Co., S. C., city in Italy; Genoa (15 places in 
U. S.), city in Italy; Monticello, name of Thomas Jefferson’s home; Naples, 
N. Y., city in Italy; Parma, Mo., Ohio, dukedom in Italy, Ravena, N. Y., 
Ravenna, Ohio, city in Italy; Rialto, Calif., famous bridge in Venice; San 
Marino, Calif., little republic in Italy; Rome, Ga., N. Y., capital of Italy; 
Tarentum, Pa., ancient city, now Taranto, in Italy; Verona, N. J., Pa., city 
in Italy. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Brsiicat. Babylon, N. Y., ancient city in Asia; Bethlehem, Pa., vill- 
lage in Palestine; Damascus, Va., ancient city in Syria; Emaus, Pa., 
borough named by Moravians after the little village in Palestine; Ephrata, 
Pa., ancient city in Palestine; Lebanon, Ohio, Pa., Tenn., mountains in 
Palestine; Mt. Carmel (17 places in U. S.), mountain in Palestine; Pales- 
tine, Tex., country of the Philistines, extended to include the whole coun- 
try; Palmyra, N. J., N. Y., Pa., ancient city in Syria. 

2. CARTHAGINIAN. Carthage, N. Y., N. C., Mo., Tex., ancient city of 
Africa; Hannibal, Mo., famous general. 

3. Cutnese. Canton, N. C., N. Y., Ohio, East Canton, Ohio, city in 
China. 

4. Dutcu. Amsterdam, N. Y., Ohio, city in Holland; Barnegat Light 
and Bay, N. J., breakers’ inlet, name given by Henry Hudson; Cape 
Henlopen, Del., derived from Dutch hin loop or inlopen, to run in; Harlem, 
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N. Y., town in Holland; Orange Co., Vt., for William IV, Prince of Orange; 
Pella, Vt., city of refuge, colonized by Dutch settlers; Rotterdam Junction, 
N. Y., city in Holland; Schuylkill Riv., Pa., hidden stream; Van Zandt Co., 
Tex., for Isaac Van Zandt, member of the Tex. Congress. 

5. Ecyptian. Pyramid, Ariz., Gr. pyramis Egyptian pir=em=us, alti- 
tude of pyramid; Alexandria Bay, N. Y., city in Egypt; Alexandria, Va., 
for Alexander Fulton, one of the original proprietors and a benefactor of 
the town; Alexandria, Va., for a prominent family of early settlers; Bucyrus, 
Ohio, the daughters of Samuel Norton, who lived there, said the Colonel 
Kilbourne’s favorite was Cyrus, King of Persia, to which bu was prefixed, 
referring to the beautiful country; and old citizen, F. Adams, says that it 
was named by Col. Kilbourne for “Busiris” in ancient Egypt; Cairo, IIl., 
city in Egypt; Egypt, Pa., Hebrew for the “land of oppression’; Memphis, 
Tenn., so named because situated upon the river in a manner very similar 
to the city in Egypt. 

6. Inp1AN. Bombay, N. Y., city in India; Delhi, N. Y., Ohio, city in 
India. 

7. PorisH. Poland, Ohio; Pulaski, N. Y., Va., Pulaski Co., Ky., Va., 
Polish patriot, County Casimir Pulaski, friend of the Americans in Rev. 
War. 

8. PortuGcuEseE. Lisbon, N. H., N. D., Ohio, capital of Portugal; 
Madeira, Ohio, island in the Atlantic, N. W. of Africa. 

9. Russian. Moscow (26 places in U. S.), capital of Russia; Odessa, 
Mo., Tex., city in Russia; Petersburg, Ind., St. Petersburg, Fla., former 
i name of Leningrad; Warsaw, Ind., N. Y., capital of former Poland. 

10. Swepisu. Gothenburg, Neb., city in Sweden; Linnaeus Mt., Utah, 
| famous Swedish naturalist. 
| 11. Swiss. Berne, Ind., New Berne, N. C., capital of Switzerland; 
| Geneva, Neb., Geneva Lake, Wis., city in Switzerland; Switzerland Co., 
| Ind. 

12. UNCLASSIFIED. Brazil Cr., Mo., country in S. A., Denmark, S. C., 
country in Europe; Druid Lake, Md., order of priests in ancient Gaul and 
Britain; Manilla, Iowa, capital of Philippines; Medina Co. and city, city in 
Arabia; Utica, N. Y., ancient city in Africa. 
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A Reconsideration of the Teaching of Spanish 
on the Undergraduate Level 


W. D. McCvuaic 
Brandes School, Tucson, Arizona 


(Author’s summary.—Because of the trend toward oversimplification in language teaching and 
the widespread desire to limit language study to reading, a reconsideration of the subject is 
necessary. Spanish is here used as the basis of investigation.) 


ITH the modern trend toward the elimination of courses in the under- 

graduate level, and with the general attitude that a reading knowl- 
edge of a language is sufficient to receive credit, a reconsideration of the 
teaching of Spanish, or most any other modern language, may well be con- 
sidered. Brief and scientifically constructed texts containing a minimum of 
grammar, and a vocabulary based on Buchanan’s list, are the mode. With 
the help of these booklets, and a few hours of tutoring, all language require- 
ments are supposedly met. 

If this system is to be carried out to its logical end, within a few years— 
except for language majors—modern languages, such as Spanish, will be 
studied as enthusiastically as is Greek today. Schools in the future will 
relegate their Spanish language department to one mediocre teacher who 
merely will correct written examinations for credit in the bachelor’s degree. 

If all this be so, and many of our leading educators seem to see such 
an awful future, it is high time that Spanish teachers, in particular, 
took store of their situation. If nothing can be done to meet this sterile 
future, warning signals must be set out so as to discourage Spanish majors 
who, some day, will find few university positions open to them. For the 
purpose of this examination, let us consider once more why Spanish may 
be taught at all! 

It is an almost universally accepted theory that Spanish, as well as most 
of the modern languages, is taught for either of two reasons: first, for voca- 
tional reasons, and secondly, for cultural purposes. At the outset, we must 
admit that the vocational reasons are not as numerous as the general public 
may assume. 

The most commonly accepted theory of the vocational use of Spanish 
is export work. In most export companies today the bulk of the language 
correspondents are of Latin-American origin, who have received, possibly, 
a high school education in their own country, and read and write Spanish 
with native ease. After two or three years’ training in the United States, 
they are more than equipped to handle the correspondence needs of most 
export firms. Often an American born child of Mexican parents can, with 
a little trouble, learn to translate rapidly. The fact that these people may 
be poorly educated, or possibly emigrants to this country, places them at 
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a lower wage-level than the American student who has attended college and 
has spent considerable time and money to obtain his education. 

The field for traveling salesmen to Latin-America is naturally limited. 
Salesmen planning to travel in foreign fields may go to private tutors or 
small classes, such as Berlitz, for a period of six months, where all the re- 
quirements are met for the conversational or selling level. Business schools 
have equipped themselves with native instructors to teach Spanish com- 
mercial language, and it would seem that any student desiring to enter the 
commercial field, rather than attend a university, should study with either 
a private teacher for intensive training in conversation, or attend a com- 
mercial school where he may learn to write letters in the best approved 
Latin-American formula. 

Another possible vocational value of Spanish is in the diplomatic field. 
It is to be remembered, however, that even in this field, there is not a need 
for scholars in language work. In most of the consular offices, an expert 
translator of native origin is maintained, who can handle all material above 
the level of ordinary conversation. Also, one must remember that today 
most of the consular and diplomatic corps are transferred often, rarely 
having the opportunity of speaking Spanish for more than ‘the required 
three years of their Latin-American residence. Of the few hundred pro- 
fessional employees of the State Department, one might well question how 
many have any opportunity of utilizing their literary training in their 
consular activities. 

The last and most important of the vocational uses of Spanish is in 
teaching. The general requirement for such a position is a higher degree 
with a major in that language. Few college directors or faculty boards have 
enough training or experience to be able personally to judge the qualifica- 
tions of any applicant to the teaching staff of their school. The most general 
criteria for employment, above the degree, lies in the standing of the school 
in which the applicant may have received his degree, and how well his de- 
partment may recommend him. The employment possibilities for this type 
of work are gradually growing smaller and smaller as the Spanish language 
grows daily less and less popular. Today, two or three students in the 
graduate level is the norm. 

Any other possible requirements for Spanish, as might be found in semi- 
vocational demands, or possible advocational needs, can easily be met by 
music schools or the modern Pan-American societies, where conversational 
Spanish is taught. Today in touring Latin-American countries, only the 
briefest knowledge of the language is required so as to address chamber- 
maids, taxi-drivers or small shop-keepers. Students of law, medicine, sta- 
tistics, sociology, dentistry, history and many others, can meet most of 
their requirements in translations, or by the most superficial reading knowl- 
edge. All in all, the vocational need of Spanish seems most superficial, and 
hardly belongs as such to the modern university. 
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The other, and possibly greater demand for Spanish, must be met in 
cultural fields. Just what is meant by culture brings up many polemic points 
of view. It is too easy to say that anything that is studied, other than for 
vocational reasons, is culture. 

President Robert Hutchins of the University of Chicago has stated that 
his school is not for vocational reasons alone. Also, he does not try to train 
people to adjust themselves to the modern world, as he says that he does 
not like the modern world. This startling statement reminds one of the 
proverbial ostrich with his head buried safely in the desert sand at the 
approach of the hunter. 

Probably more correctly, one might say that culture is to train the stu- 
dent to understand and appreciate the world in which he lives, and to show 
him how he may participate in this world in more than merely gaining his 
livelihood. It should train him so that he may continue to grow and keep 
up with his world even after he leaves school. And in this field, the teaching 
of Spanish can be instrumental. 

In many universities today, courses in orientation are considered the 
most modern method for the undergraduate level of general learning. In 
these courses, such fields as literature, history, and art are lumped grace- 
fully together. On the days that literature is discussed, an erudite teacher 
of that subject expounds at length on his field, only to be followed the next 
day by an authority of art. Somehow or other the undergraduate student 
is expected glibly to correlate these diversified and intricately devised fields, 
and come out at the end of the year with each subject nicely cubby-holed, 
and yet so inter-related as to produce a fine genuine whole. 

It has been found that many students in orientation courses have set 
themselves to memorize a mass of material before the final examination, 
only to drop the entire course after the examination as a confused con- 
glomeration without any correlation or sequence other than that of chronol- 
ogy. It were as if a series of pots were to be studied, and after having been 
examined, no place was found to hang them. It must be accepted, then, 
that a mere course in orientation per se is not enough. Moreover, it should 
be remembered that all education should be more or less a course in orienta- 
tion, or it woefully misses its mark in humanities. 

In an attempt to prove that courses in orientation can be taught better 
in language classes, and particularly in Spanish, as this is the point of our 
investigation, let us consider some of the more apparent points that should 
be covered when an undergraduate takes a modern course in Spanish. 

When a student enters an elementary course in Spanish, he will be given 
an excellent review in Grammar. If he has a good background, the study of 
grammar will pass easily. But it is to be remembered that with the hustle 
and bustle of modern public schools, the teaching of grammar is often gone 
thru superficially. A thorough review, such as he will get in a beginning 
class in Spanish will be of invaluable help to him. 
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Etymology will naturally follow in any Spanish course. The use of lec- 
tura can bring forth an interesting discussion of lecture and speech as used 
today. A consideration of the word familia in its original Latin and its 
development to modern use, should encourage considerable intellectual 
curiosity. 

Certainly Linguistics, with its fascinating and enriching background, 
can teach the American student, not only to pronounce his Spanish better, 
but actually be a foundation for the correction of his own English. The 
study of the cc in Spanish, beings a new light on the correct manner of 
pronouncing dictionary in English. 

The whole field of Geography is naturally a part of the study of Spanish. 
From the coast of North Africa to the Philippine Islands is considered 
thruout the literature of Spain and Latin-America. The complete study of 
the diverse and fascinating parts of the Hispanic Peninsula as well as the 
divisions of the whole of the America’s would be amply discussed in a 
modern up to date Spanish class. Erosion and the importance of Irrigation 
would weave itself thruout the literature. 

In the study of such books as Blasco-Ibafiez, La barraca, an excellent 
understanding may be arrived at for the study of exploitation and eco- 
nomic waste, thru the reading of peasants suffering under the Jatifundista. 
To relate such a subject to the tenant farmer situation is only natural. 

A great deal of the field of History can be covered most adequately. 
From the crude carvings of the primeval caveman in Northern Spain, to the 
participation of his reputed descendent, the Basque, in a republican form of 
government is inevitable. The rise and fall of Carthage, the development of 
the Greek city-state as exemplified in Spain, the onrush of the Mohammedan 
conquest, the story of Carlos Magnus, the Napoleonic conquests, enter 
some part into the study of Spanish almost every day. 

In the study of Vargas Vila or Rubén Darfo, an introduction to Im- 
perialism is brought forth. Seeing ourselves, as our smaller Latin-American 
neighbors see us, is startling to the student. It is only because of the lack 
of Spanish that the most ardent of anti-imperialists have ignored the best 
material against the whole field of “Dollar Diplomacy.” 

Economics, as exemplified in the study of the balance of exchange, can 
become a part in the study of the Latin-American journals and periodicals. 
To learn why the United States is forced to buy Argentina wheat, when we 
are daily burning our grain stores is invaluable. 

Sociology and Anthropology enter into the field of the Spanish language 
in the consideration of a so-called Aryan people speaking a language made up 
of a great number of Semitic words and customs. The consideration of the 
mixture of the Spanish people in Latin-America, as well as the Peninsula, 
should destroy the myth of the Nordic race, as well as the usual North- 
American superiority complex toward anyone whose skin is not milky in 
color. 
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In no other field can Art, Music, and Poetry be discussed more intelli- 
gently than in Spanish life and customs. This is exemplified in the presence 
of El Greco and De Falla in Spain, and Ribera and Arrosco in America. 

While Spanish may not equal French in quantity and diversity of Lit- 
erature it must be remarked that in Spanish, we have one of the earliest 
forms of epic and lyric poetry known, and the Don Quijote is probably one 
of the best known characters from any book of literature in Europe and 
America! 

While possibly most any of the above listed subjects could be adequately 
covered in separate courses, without the use of the Spanish language, one 
must recall that, with most undergraduates, time is a precious element. 
To contact, and correlate so many diversified and yet related subjects in any 
given course is most advantageous, and should take the place of many of 
the orientation courses so loosely taught today. 

Possibly it will be claimed that the greater percentage of the above 
listed subjects are not touched in most Spanish classes. The fault for this 
lies probably with the fact that to obtain a higher degree in Spanish so 
much needless time is spent examining almost forgotten manuscripts, and 
memorizing tiresome esoteric data, that teachers of Spanish have little time 
for advance study in anything but their required field. The fact that so 
many language teachers are woefully ill-educated lies in the institutions 
that allow them to receive higher degrees without having a well rounded 
out background for their pedagogic future. 

Another factor working against the development of language improve- 
ment is the employment of childish texts that deal only with the most 
superficial of subjects. When language teachers are equipped, and willing to 
deal with subjects that up to now they have considered beyond their realm, 
the study of modern language will cease to decay. 

The famous author and teacher, Dr. Edwin Lewis, once said that at the 
most, the formal schooling that one receives in college can amount to no 
more than five per cent of one’s worldly knowledge. If this is so, it must be 
admitted that our most important function in teaching undergraduates 
should be, not the compilation of mere facts, but the teaching of methods 
of thinking and understanding. In the teaching of the relation between the 
word mesa as used in erosion, and the word misa, as inherited from the 
Last Supper, we endow the young student with a free and forceful attitude 
toward the world in which he lives. Far from teaching him to avoid and 
distrust the world he lives in, we give him a weapon to forge it into some- 
thing that will be more fit to live in and enjoy. 
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Why Teach Literature? 


Norval P. BARKSDALE 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Missouri 


(Author’s summary.—A wider appeal can be made by stressing literature less exclusively and 
the whole field of foreign culture more sharply.) 


RACTICALLY every college and University in the country requires 

that at least its liberal arts graduates have either a certain number of 
hours credit in, or a reading knowledge, satisfactory to the department con- 
cerned, of at least one modern foreign language. Likewise almost every 
graduate school requires a reading knowledge of French and German of all 
candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It would seem then that 
in view of our large college and university enrollment America is fast be- 
coming a bi- or tri-lingual country. Such, however, is far from being the 
case, as we all know. Indeed we are often hard put to discover any wide- 
spread, tangible results of modern language instruction in our schools. 

I am fully aware of the many general values which might be derived 
from the study of practically any subject which we might name. These 
supposed values run the gamut from mental discipline to general culture. I 
realize full well also that very often the studies and subjects which have 
most influenced our lives work their wonders unsuspected even by us, so 
that it is indeed rash to pass judgment on the pragmatic value of any given 
subject. Yet with even this reservation it still seems that generally speaking 
our language instruction falls far short of achieving either its aims or its 
possibilities. 

A language is of use, I think we will admit, only to the extent that it is 
used. Certain subjects might be considered ends in themselves. The lan- 
guages, however, are primarily tools, means to an end, and are ends only per- 
haps to the philologist. To the great masses of people, however, they are of 
value only to the extent that they are used in some manner or other, and 
our thousands of students of the foreign languages are not using them any- 
thing like the extent that we should like to see obtain, and which we are 
able to bring about, I believe. 

From time to time some one makes a “study” to ascertain what our 
students do with the languages which they studied in school. We all know 
the answers: Some few have used them in travel, others in business, some 
others in research projects, while still others have used them for personal 
growth and culture. On paper all this looks good, and we might assume that 
we are doing a creditable piece of work, but are we? Lacking objective 
measurements of use of the language, we must accept the subjective evalua- 
tion of the student. Many of those who answer feel that they are using the 
language for “‘cultural’”’ purposes if, upon rare occasions, they read again a 
copy of some school text or glance over a foreign magazine in a city library 
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once in a while. This, of course, is something, albeit little. In a tangible and 
consequential way, however, is this sufficient use of the language to justify 
one’s saying that he is using it for cultural growth and pleasure? 

Suppose we were to ask: ‘“‘What French, or German, periodicals do you 
read regularly?” or “in the preparation of talks or papers, or in following 
certain events and movements, to which books and periodicals in the for- 
eign tongue have you had recourse?”’ What do you think the answer would 
be? Rather discouraging I am sure, because such questions asked even 
while the student is still in school would elicit answers discouraging to most 
teachers. I think that I am safe in asserting that language teachers generally 
agree that language teaching is far from being as efficacious as it should be, 
or as we can make it. 

Where now shall we put the blame for our inefficacy in matters of lan- 
guage teaching as demonstrated by the utter indifference of our students 
to the foreign languages in after-school life? We must put it in several 
places: we must put it on the American public school system which has 
largely abolished the teaching of formal grammar, and thus sends the stu- 
dents out devoid of all grammar sense, and a grammatical terminology, and 
thereby condemning many to flounder in the morass of incomprehension in 
matters linguistic in view of prevalent teaching habits, and soon to become 
disgusted with their language study before making any appreciable head- 
way init; we must put the blame on the utilitarian complex of the American 
general public which is indifferent to things, the value of which cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents—at least potentially; finally we must put 
the blame on the language departments themselves, because of their mis- 
representation (here a sin of omission) of the value of the languages. 

Thousands of students pass through the language departments of our 
colleges and universities. It is there, and only there, that we have an op- 
portunity to at least attempt to shape their attitudes toward the foreign 
tongue. The respect which they have for the language and their apprecia- 
tion of it as a tool for intellectual and cultural purposes are going to be 
formed there. I speak here of the thousands of serious-minded, competent 
students who are going to continue their studies and intellectual growth 
either in the graduate schools or voluntarily in their post-scholastic life. We 
shall ignore the thousands who should have never enrolled in any modern 
language course under present teaching conditions. 

What do we do with these thousands of capable students who come to 
us? First of all we start out on the assumption that they are coming to us 
to be developed into /ittérateurs. We ignore not only the multiplicity of in- 
terests, characters and hopes there enrolled, but we ignore likewise the fact 
that many of them are there not of their own free will, but because they are 
satisfying an undergraduate requirement first, a future graduate reading 
requirement second, and are therefore often totally uninterested in the lan- 
guage, especially at the beginning of their work in it. 
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The departments of modern languages, however, look upon themselves 
as existing primarily, nay exclusively, for teaching the literature of the 
foreign country. Their vision does not extend to the manifold manifesta- 
tions of the cultural life of the country apart from its literature. I know that 
most schools include some “‘realia” in their courses, and that others offer 
courses in the civilization of the foreign country, while practically all use 
the so-called triune approach to the languages. This is all well and good as 
far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. Most of the civilization courses 
worthy of the name are offered only in the junior and senior years or even 
in the graduate classes, that is, after the thousands of students who study 
a foreign language only long enough to satisfy requirements have dropped 
it. The great body of foreign language students, however, are precisely 
those who would be most benefited by an introduction to the art, science, 
education, morals, industry, geography and psychology of the foreign peo- 
ple. And in all logic the acquisition of such an outlook should precede a 
majority of the literature courses rather than follow. In the lower courses a 
reader based on the above material is sometimes used, but the extracts or 
subjects treated are, I believe, too scrappy to be of any great value other 
than linguistic. ‘ 

Texts of this nature are, however, an indication of our growing feeling 
that the work of the language departments must cease to be primarily 
literary and linguistic and must tend more and more to a richer cultural 
development of the student body than is at present apparently envisaged. 
We too often forget that there are before us prospective lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, economists, physicists, tradesmen—gque sais-je, and seem to as- 
sume that only budding Jittérateurs are there. We must reach more fully, 
I believe, this non-literary group also. 

I am not, of course, unmindful of the fact that in recent years texts 
purporting to do just this thing are appearing on the market in increasing 
numbers. Yet, admirable as they all are, they still fall in the class above 
referred to. First of all, the change which I feel is needed in our teaching 
cannot come about by merely introducing incidently elementary cultural 
readers and realia into our courses. New subject matter must displace lit- 
erature as the piéce de résistance. What we need is a complete reorientation 
of our outlook. We must attempt to integrate in a definite way and much 
more fully our work with that of the other departments. We must stress 
the inter-relation of the various fields of knowledge and specifically the fact 
that language study is not an end in itself but is merely the medium or 
stuff of all intellectual endeavor. We must also realize that literature itself 
is only one and a minor end of language. Because we ourselves have con- 
fused the means with the end we have stressed those things which appeal 
to the smallest number. As soon as we admit that language is the medium 
not only of poetry, the novel, drama and literary criticism, but also of his- 
tory, psychology, sociology, philosophy, geography, ethnology, i.e. of 
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thought in all fields, then the sooner we could awaken in the great non- 
literary mass of students realization of the importance of the foreign 
tongues in whatever field of endeavor they might be interested. At 
present we make them feel that the foreign language is useless except to 
future teachers of the language. 

The cultural readers which have appeared to date are all good, as we 
have said, up to a certain limit. Practically all of them, however, with one 
or two notable exceptions, are planed to the level of an advanced elemen- 
tary school pupil as regards intellectual content. That is, their value is 
primarily linguistic to college men and women. Frankly I do not think that 
our problem can be solved merely by revamping our elementary antholo- 
gies. I do believe, however, that the non-literary anthology has its place. 
By means of it we can open up vistas to the pre-medic, the pre-law, the pre- 
scientist, as well as those going into the other divisions of the humanities. 
It cannot be done however, with anthologies on the elementary school 
level. Many college readers are insults to our intelligence and to that of the 
men and women sitting before us.' I feel that an anthology destined for such 
a group should be one that would both open the students’ eyes to the latent 
possibilities of the foreign tongue, and respect their status of men and 
women. I would not presume here to draw up a definitive list of readings for 
an anthology such as I have in mind. I will, however, list some of the types 
of readings that I feel should be incorporated in a reader destined for the 
mature men and women who sit before us in college classes. 

The Introduction to Taine’s history of English literature, for example, 
should be a provocative selection to show the rich fields tapped by foreign 
writers and for integrating language study with that of a number of other 
fields. We could also include a fairly long passage from works like Milhaud’s 
V?Ouvriére en France; Lalo’s, Les Sentiments Esthétiques; Pierre Janet’s, 
L’Etat Mental des Hystériques; Renan’s Qu’est-ce qu’une nation? Le Bon’s, 
Psychologie du socialisme; Fouillée’s Liberté et Déterminisme; Bourdeau’s 
Pragmatisme et Modernisme; Fallex et Mairey’s La France et ses colonies. 
This list is, as I have said, merely suggestive and indicative. Passages from 
other fields should be included, of course. Such readings could be accom- 

panied by discussions of the subject matter, by a short résumé by the 
teacher, perhaps, of French progress in the field in question while a major in 
that field might be asked to give a short report on American tendencies in 
the same field. I believe that by such readings and discussions we could 
reach a number of men and women who remain indifferent to the fables of 
La Fontaine or the poems of Victor Hugo or even the two-page discussion 
of French railways. Furthermore we would demonstrate much more defi- 
nitely that the language arts departments are more than mere skill- 
developing departments. No longer, I believe, would college men and 


1 Since writing this the author notes a trend toward readers of more seriously cultural 
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women be so quick to say, “I don’t need French because I am an English 
major,” or “I am a psychology major.” I do not insinuate, of course, that 
our teaching is not at present thought-provoking. It is, however, based pri- 
marily on literary appreciation as the end of our study, and tends toward 
literary analysis and criticism in the main. 

In such a course as I have in mind we would have a golden opportunity 
for a work of integration and synthesis, which, if properly developed, would 
assure us a vital and unquestionably necessary place in the American school 
system even with its present weakening emphasis on the language arts and 
the cultural intangibles in general. The work which we are doing at present 
is, of course, of a nature and value to justify itself, but we can still keep all 
that is good in our present set up and yet expand our work considerably so 
as to enter fields at present ignored by us. 

Having been thus introduced in a tangible way to the foreign writings 
and thought in his field of interest, the student would, I feel, be more in- 
clined to supplement his studies in that field with other readings in the for- 
eign language, because he would have been made to realize the potential 
value of the foreign languages in his work in a way that he can never hope 
to do at present under a system that stresses literature to the almost total 
exclusion of other subjects. A revised reading’course like this, is, however, 
only one phase of the plan I have in mind. 

Our short-sightedness is shown in our designation of our department as 
the “Department of French Language and Literature.” If we were fully 
cognizant of our true aims and possibilities we would consider ourselves, 
effectively so, exponents of French thought and culture, with language 
being stressed primarily as a means of understanding that culture, and with 
literature, properly so-called, being assigned the true role which it really 
plays in a nation. 

In keeping with this conception of the role of our departments I would 
go so far as to suggest that our departments be reorganized more along the 
lines of a French lycee or collége, or at least on a selection of courses taken 
from a faculté des lettres. We could include in the program of our cultural 
center the French phase of a number of subjects taught in the other de- 
partments of our universities and colleges. 

We could introduce into our program subjects such as The French Revo- 
lution, Political Thought in France, The French School System, The Geography 
and Commerce of France and Her Colonies, The National and Local Govern- 
ment of France, to mention a few in passing. The English, sociology, political 
science, education or psychology student could pursue courses relevant to 
his major work or even his general cultural development in the language 
department from his freshman to his senior year. He would not be restricted 
to the study of literature, but could go into the other fields. I believe that 
many students who now study French for two years only would continue to 
work in the department if our offerings were richer. And why should not 
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French teachers be the teachers of subjects such as The Graphic and Allied 
Arts in France or the French Educational System? Because of their rich 
background of travel and study in France, their knowledge of French 
geography, folk-ways and mores, and their “French-consciousness” de- 
veloped by much reading in French literature it seems that the staff of the 
French department would be the logical one to develop courses such as 
those mentioned. 

Ambassadors of France, we have permitted, figuratively, military and 
commercial attachés to usurp our functions. Let us stop toying with 
“realia” and “cultural materials” and assume our rightful positions as true 
exponents of French culture. Until we do this our work as interpreters of 
the foreign country and as liaison officers for two civilizations will continue 
to be practically nil. 

Such a revision of our objectives and conceptions as I have here pro- 
posed will call for a complete re-organization of our departments, and will 
demand certain shifts in emphasis regarding the training of teachers who are 
to be assigned to these centers of foreign culture. This should work no great 
hardship nor present any insurmountable barriers. In as much as literature 
is not a thing, but a certain way of discussing the problems and things of 
life, the true teacher of literature already has a comprehensive breadth of 
knowledge and view. He would therefore need only to emphasize certain 
ones of the interests to which he has been giving his attention already in 
order to fit himself definitely for a role in the new center of foreign culture 
such as I envisage. 

In preparing for work in this new center of foreign culture, literature 
would be stressed primarily by those who are going to occupy therein the 
chairs of literature. The training of the other teachers would be much more 
general. Every teacher in the department, however, might reasonably be 
expected to devote his first year of graduate work to the language and lit- 
erature of the foreign country. Our prospective teachers might then take 
the licence-és-lettres for example from a French university. It would per- 
haps be well for him to take the licence libre because this degree—while not 
recognized by the state as a teaching “‘licence’”’ in French schools—is a bona 
fide state degree without restrictions regarding the sequence of courses 
taken by the student. The student is thus able to choose the courses which 
he feels are preferable for his purpose. Of the four certificates required for 
the licence two might be in the language and literature of France while the 
other two might be in the history, geography or economics of France. 

After obtaining the licence another year might be divided between say a 
school for social and juridical studies or a college of economics and com- 
merce, and another in a school of French civilization and culture such as the 
one conducted by the Sorbonne. The prospective teacher could then take 
the Doctorat d’ Université from a French university or return to America to 
take his doctorate from an American university. This doctorate to be 
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granted for advanced work preferably in two or three fields such as the arts 
in France, French history, French philosophy, French commerce, French 
financial systems, etc., rather than for intensive research work in one field 
as at present. Students who wish to specialize in literature would continue 
as at present, because our departments are especially well prepared for such 
work, since this has been their main objective to date. I do not suggest 
curtailment of this work but only the inclusion of other phases of the 
foreign culture. 

Credit for the courses taught in the center of French culture could be 
allowed by the various departments concerned, i.e., the departments of 
history, economics, art, sociology, etc., as well as by the language depart- 
ments, depending upon the student’s major field. 

The writer looks forward eagerly and anxiously to the day when we 
shall be teachers not only of the language arts but also of other of the socio- 
cultural arts as they concern the country or people of our interest. No half- 
way methods or palliatives will serve our purpose, because these would 
only keep us apologetic and on the defensive, still fighting to justify our 
existence—a condition brought about by our own failure to first recognize 
our place ourselves, and then insisting upon it being accorded us. Here 
again, however, “‘Selbst ist der Mann.” 

And now we shall answer the question of the title by restating it: “Why 
Teach Literature Exclusively?” 








The Teaching of Italian in America 
in the Eighteenth Century 


HowArD R. MARRARO 
Columbia University, New York City 


(Author’s summary.—On the basis of information in American newspapers of the eighteenth 
century, the author reviews the efforts made in that period to teach the Italian language in 
several American cities. He also has studied the advertisements of American bookdealers to 
show what books were used in the teaching and study of Italian literature, history, and cul- 
ture.) 


EARS before the appointment of men for the teaching of Italian in 

American colleges,' there were isolated but determined efforts to teach 
the language to Americans in private classes and to spread a knowledge of 
Italy, its literature and culture through the sale of books. Though these 
were only sporadic attempts to teach the beauties of the Italian language in 
America, they are so little known even by those who are at present engaged 
in the teaching of the language that the following notes may prove of gen- 
eral interest. 

As early as 1772, in an advertisement published in the New York 
Journal or General Advertiser (John Holt),? addressed to parents, guardians, 
governesses, and others, Anthony Fiva proposed to teach gramatically, “‘at 
home and abroad,” the French, Italian, and Spanish languages, “‘in their 
greatest purity,” on very moderate terms. Mr. Fiva, according to the ad- 
vertisement, also translated from any of these languages into English or 
into either of the two others, “with accuracy, dispatch, and secrecy.” He 
stated that he had been employed in London for many years to the satis- 
faction of ‘“‘several of the nobility and gentry.”’ Among other tasks, Mr. 
Fiva also volunteered to copy “‘art writings” in these languages for lawyers 
and merchants. He stated that he would also “‘gladly attend” young ladies’ 
or gentlemen’s schools in or in the environs of New York City, some days 
in the week, “‘on terms advantageous to governesses or masters.” He gave 
his address as: in care of Mr. Roger M’Neals in Fair Street, by Moravian 
Street. 

Mr. Fiva’s efforts must have proved successful, for in advertisements 
which appeared in other papers during the following year, after repeating 
the same information as that contained in the previous public notices, 
added that his evening school would begin “this day [February 1, 1773] and 


1 Carlo Bellini was appointed professor of Italian at the College of William and Mary in 
1779, and it was not until 1825 that Lorenzo Da Ponte and Pietro Bachi were appointed re- 
spectively at Columbia and Harvard. On Bellini see: William and Mary Quarterly, 1905, XIV, 
77; 1925, n.s., V, 1-29. 

2 The New York Journal or General Advertiser (John Holt), Dec. 10, 1772. 
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every day from six to seven o’clock . . . Saturday excepted.’ 

At about the same time a Mr. C. also of New York, but who described 
himself as ‘‘a gentleman lately arrived from Paris,” proposed to teach the 
Italian and French languages gramatically, and also how to write them 
“with elegance and propriety.”’ Mr. C. also offered to give instruction to 
“those who are desirous of learning to keep a correspondence by letters, on 
business or any other topic, in either of those languages.” He gave his 
address in care of Mr. Wilke’s, Merchant, near the Exchange.‘ 

In 1774, an Academy for the education of the young was opened in 
Crown Street, near the North River, New York, in the various branches of 
useful and ornamental learning, as writing, common arithmetic, geometry 
and trigonometry, book-keeping, both in the common and Italian method, 
by double entries, and in the French and other languages.*® 

In Wall Street, New York, a Mrs. Cozani operated a Boarding School 
for the teaching of the English, French, and Italian languages grammatically. 
Students were also taught to write and translate one language into the 
other. The following subjects were also taught: geography, with a knowl- 
edge of history, painting upon silk, embroidery, tambour, blond lace, gold 
and silver card purses, “‘and several other genteel and fashionable works.” 
Writing and arithmetic were also taught “in ‘the most correct manner.” 
Ladies were boarded and taught all the above “articles” at forty pounds 
a year. The “peculiar attention’ Mrs. Cozani had paid to those ladies she 
had already been favored with under her care, and the care with which she 
planned to continue to discharge the important trust she had undertaken, 
encouraged her to hope that her work would meet with the approbation of 
the public.® 

In a later advertisement, Mrs. Cozani added that “a peculiar attention 
is paid to the morals and manners of the ladies, to bring them up in the 
paths of piety, modesty and virtue, as also in every other accomplishment 
which compleats the gentlewoman.” The advertisement also stated that 
ladies could have gowns, waistcoats, shoes, etc. drawn in the neatest taste 
by Mr. Cozani in Wall Street.” 

Francis Johnson, who described himself as ‘“‘professor of languages,” 
and who gave his address as “at Mr. Howard’s, watchmaker, between 
Market and Chestnut Street, in Second Street, Philadelphia,” advertised 
“to the curious and learned” ladies and genetlemen who desired to learn 
French or Italian that they could do so in either language in the space of 
four months. Instruction was given at the apartments of prospective stu- 
dents, or at his lodgings, at eight o’clock in the morning, and four in the 


® New York Gazette and Weekly Mercury (Hugh Gaine), Feb. 1, 8, 15, July 26, Aug. 2, 16, 
1773. 

* New York Journal or General Advertiser (John Holt), April 28, 1774. 

® New York Gazette and Weekly Mercury (Hugh Gaine), Sept. 26, 1774. 

* New York Gazette and Weekly Mercury (Hugh Gaine). Dec. 26, 1774, Jan. 2, 16, 1775 
7 New York Gazette and Weekly Mercury (Hugh Gaine). April 17, 1775. 
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afternoon. His fee was sixteen dollars a month, in addition to fifteen dollars 
which he charged as entrance fee.® 

A tutor who did not give his name, but who referred to the printer of 
the New York Daily Advertiser for information inserted an advertisement 
for the teaching of the Italian and French languages grammatically, at the 
lodgings of prospective students. He stated that he could “produce an un- 
questionable character from gentlemen in this city as he has been a resident 
near these four years.’’® 

In 1789, Monsieur l’Abbé de la Poterie of Boston, Massachusetts, ad- 
vertised to teach the French, Latin and Italian languages.!° The Freeman’s 
Journal or North American Intelligencer [Philadelphia, February 16, 1785] 
announced the appointment of Peter S. Du Poncen as interpreter for the 
English, French, Spanish and Italian languages by “the honorable the Su- 
preme Executive Council of this Commonwealth.” 

These early attempts at spreading a knowledge of Italian in America 
were accompanied by advertisements by bookdealers in the American news- 
papers of the period announcing the sale of special works on the study of the 
language and on Italian literature and culture in general. Among the books 
advertised for sale at the ‘‘Heart and Crown” in Boston," in 1765, were 
the Italian Convert and Castalio’s Dialogues. 

In 1767, Cox and Berry, bookdealers of Boston," advertised the sale of 
Sharp’s Travels in Italy." 

The Freeman’s Journal or the North American Intelligencer’ in 1782, 
advertised for sale “Italian, Spanish and Portuguese grammars,” and 
Morgagni’s ‘‘On Diseases.’’!" 

Samuel Campbell of New York advertised in the Daily Advertiser'® the 
sale of Piozzi’s Anecdotes of Doctor Johnson.'* 

8 The Pennsylvania Evening Post (B. Towne), Philadelphia, Nov. 27, 1778. 

® New York Daily Advertiser (Childs & Swaine), May 28-31, 1788. 

10 Boston Gazette and Country Journal (Edes & Gill), July 13, 1789. 

11 Boston Evening Post (T. & J. Fleet), May 27, 1765. 

2 Balbani, Nicholas. The Italian Convert, newes from Italy, of a second Moses: or, The life 
of Galeacius Caracciolus the noble Marquesse of Vico. Containing the story of his admirable con- 
version from Popery, and forsaking of a rich Marquesdome for the Gospels sake. Written first in 
Italian, thence translated into Latin by reverend Beza, and for the benefit of our people put into 
English and now published by W. C. London. Printed by R. Bishop, for M. S. and are to be sold 
at his house in Green Arbour at the signe of the Bible. 1639. 227 p. 

18 Sebastianus Castalio, Dialogorum Sacrorum libri iv. London, 1722. 18°. 

4 Boston Evening Post (T. & J. Fleet), June 15, 1767. 

18 Sharp, Samuel. Letters from Italy, describing the customs and manners of that country, in 
the years 1765 and 1766. To which is annexed an admonition to gentlemen who pass the Alps in 
their tour through Italy. The second edition. London, 1767. 8°. 

16 The Freeman’s Journal or the North American Intelligencer. Philadelphia, Jan. 9, 1782. 

17 Morgani, Giovanni Battista. The seats and causes of diseases investigated by anatomy. 
Translated from the Latin by B. Alexander. 3 vols. London, 1769. 4°. 

18 New York Daily Advertiser, March 13, 1787. 

18 Thrale, afterwards Piozzi (Hester Lynch). Anecdotes of the late Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
during the last twenty years of his life. London, T. Cadell, 1786. 8°. 
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Among the books advertised?® by Thomas Allen, corner of the Fly 
Market, No. 16, Queen Street, New York, was Moore’s Travels Through 
France and Italy” in four volumes. 

In 1790, James Rivington advertised” the sale of the following “highly 
useful” Italian books: Altieri’s,2* Graglia’s,2* Palermo’s, and Veneroni’s* 
dictionaries and grammars, for the teaching of the Italian, with “‘the amus- 
ing practice of the Italian language” by Palermo. He also had on sale 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso,2* Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata,?* and Guarini’s 
Il Pastor Fido.?® 

The following advertisement addressed ‘‘to the readers of the Italian 
language’”’ announced the sale at the shop of James Rivington, of certain 
books—“‘all in that elegant language”: Goethe’s, The Sorrows of Werther, 
entitled Gli A ffanni del Giovane Verter;*° The Adventures of Gil Blas or Gil 
Blas: storia piacevole de Le Sage;*! Jerusalem Delivered, or La Gerusalemme 
Liberata of Torquato Tasso; Orlando Furioso of Ludovico Ariosto; the 
Italian and English dictionary by Altieri, described as a ‘‘very complete 
work’”’; the pocket Italian and English dictionary by Graglia, in which 
“the Italian words are properly accented, and very useful when the larger 
dictionaries are not at hand”; The Complete Italian Master* with “the best 


20 New York Daily Advertiser, Dec. 17, 1790. 

31 Moore, John. A view of society and manners in Italy: with anecdotes relating to some emi- 
nent characters. London, 1781. 8°. Extracts from this work were published in the New York 
Magazine, July 1793, IV, 407-409. 

2 The New York Daily Advertiser, Dec. 31, 1790. 

% Altieri, Ferdinando. Dizionario italiano ed inglese (inglese ed italiano). 2 vols. W. & J. 
Innys. London, 1726. 4°. 

* Graglia, G. A. Dictionary of the Italian and English languages. London. 1786. sm 4*°, 

% Palermo, Evangelista. Dizionario italiano. 1750. 4*°. 

% Veneroni, Giovanni. Dittionario italiano e francese (Dictionnaire Francois et Italien) 
arricchito...¢€... messo in ordine dal signor F. Neretti, et di nuovo corretto dal Rev. signor P. 
Meunier. 2 vols. Venezia. 1702, 4%. 

27 Ariosto, Lodovico. Orlando Furioso. Vita di Msr. L. Ariosto . . . di annotazioni .. . au- 
mentata. Illustrazioni al Furioso. Venezia. 1772, 1773. 4 vols. 4. 

In this and other literary works given below, the edition given is the one published im- 
mediately before the appearance of the advertisements. 

*8 Tasso, Torquato. La Gerusalemme liberata. Colle osservazioni di N. Cianculo e di S. Gen- 
lili, coll’aggiunta di tutte le stanze, che dall’autore sono state rifiutate, etc. 2 parts. M. Gaude. 
Nimes, Avignone. 1764. 8°. Pt. 1 is printed at Nimes; pt. 2 at Avignon. 

Another edition was published by Remondini, Venezia, 1751. 12°. 

*® Guarini, Giovanni Battista. I] Pastor Fido... tragicomedia... con Vl’annotazioni 
dell’ autore. (Delle opere del cavilier B. G. tomo 2-4). [Edited by G. A. Barotti and A. Zeno.] tomi 
1-4. Verona, 1737, 1738. 4*. 

% Goethe, J. W. Gli affanni del giovane Verter: dall’ originale tedesco; tradotti in lingua to- 
scana da Corrado Ludger. Parte prima-seconda. Londra: Per T. Hookman, New Bond-Street, 
1788. 8°, 

| Le Sage, Alain René. Gil Blas dé Santillano: storia . . . tradotta dal Francese dal Dottore 
P. Crocchi. Colle Ameno, 1774, 4 vols. 8°. 

* Veneroni, Giovanni. The complete Italian master ... translated ... and compared with 
the last Lyons edition. A new edition; with considerable additions, etc. London, 1778. 12°. 
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and easiest rules for attaining that language, with the words accented to 
facilitate the pronunciation.”® 

James Rivington also sold Gibbon’s Decline of the Roman Empire,* and 
President Dupaty’s Travels thro’ Italy in one volume.*® The latter work was 
considered “as one of the most pleasing books on observations that ever 
came from a writer of sensibility.’ 

James Rivington’s Italian book trade must have flourished, for he ad- 
vertised an increasing number of Italian books. In 1797 he advertised the 
following works:*” 

Dizionario Italiano ed Inglese by Ferdinando Altieri. 2 vols. 4°. 

Opere by Metastasio.** 16 vols. 

Il Morgante Maggiore by Luigi Pulci.*® 

La Divina Commedia by Dante Alighieri.” 

Il Torrachione desolato con alcune spiegazioni de l’aggiunta del suo Ana- 
creonte Toscano, by Bartolomeo Corsini.“ 

Il Pastor Fido by Battista Guarini 

Gil Blas di Santillana by Le Sage. 4 vols. 

Baretti’s Easy phraseology for young ladies learning the colloquial part of 
the Italian language.” 

Veneroni’s Complete Italian Master with the words properly accented to 
facilitate the pronunciation to learners. 

The Albany Gazette* in its review of Dr. John Moore’s Zeluco“ stated 
that the book presented various views on human nature, that the charac- 
ters were fictitious with “close to life incidents”; and that the plot and 
action were in Italy. The book was sold at Webster & Steel Bookstore, 
No. 2 Pearl Street, Albany. 

Baretti’s introduction to Italian, with special comments in Italian and 


33 New York Daily Advertiser, March 5, 1791. 

% Gibbon, Edward. History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 13 vols. 8°. Lon- 
don, 1783-89. 

% Mercier-Dupaty, Charles Marguerite Jean Baptiste. Travels through Italy, in a series of 
letters; written in the year 1785, by President Dupaty. Translated from the French by an Eng- 
lish gentleman. London, 1788. 8°. 

36 New York Daily Advertiser, Sept. 22, 1791. 

37 New York Daily Advertiser, Jan. 18, 1795. 

38 Metastasio, Pietro Antonio Domenico Bonaventura. Opere ... giusta le correztoni e 
aggiunte dell’ autore nell’edizione di Parigi del 1780. Venezia. 1781-83. 16 vols. 12°. 

89 Pulci, Luigi. JJ Morgante Maggiore. 4 vols. Venezia. 1794. 12°. 

40 Dante Alighieri. La Divina Commedia. Venezia, 1793. 3 vols. 12°. 

“! Corsini, Bartolommeo. I] Torrachione desolato [in verse]. Con alcune spiegazioni: de 
Paggiunta del suo Anacreonte Toscano. London, 1768. 2 vols. 12°. 

“ Baretti, Giuseppe Mare’ Antonio. Easy phraseology, for the use of young ladies, who in- 
tend to learn the colloquial part of the Italian language. [With a preface by Samuel Johnson]. 
G. Robinson; T. Cadell. London. 1775. 8°. 

48 Albany Gazette, Nov. 3, 1794. 

“ Moore, John. Zeluco: various views of human nature, etc. 1789. 8°. 
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English from twenty-eight authors in prose and verse* and Gay’s fables® 
with the Italian translation for learners were also sold by John Ribington 
in New York. 

These notes on the teaching of Italian in America during the eighteenth 
century have no pretence of being exhaustive. They are nothing more than 
a by-product of what has come to light as a result of my researches on 
Italo-American cultural relations. In general they indicate the interest dis- 
played by Americans of that period in Italy—an interest which must surely 
have been rather widespread if teachers and bookdealers felt warranted to 
insert public notices in the newspapers. 


45 Baretti, Giuseppe Mare’ Antonio. An introduction to the Italian language. Containing 
specimens both of prose and verse .. . with a literal translation and grammatical notes, etc. A. 
Millar. London, 1755. 8°. 

Gay, John. Fables. With an Italian translation by G. F. Giorgetti. English and Italian. 
London, 1773. 8°. 











French Magazines for Students in Technical, 
Vocational or Scientific High Schools 


E. W. LILLING 
Brooklyn Technical High School, Brooklyn, New York 


(Author’s summary.—A list of special-interest magazines in French for high school students, 
with comments.) 


NE of the most interesting phenomena in the development of educa- 

tional facilities in secondary schools is the constantly increasing num- 
ber of scientific high schools or technical departments within high schools. 
Dr. Oakley Furney, Chief of the Bureau of Industrial and Technical Edu- 
cation of New York State, has furnished the writer with figures which indi- 
cate an increase of approximately 35 per cent in the register in technical 
high school courses in New York State in the five year period between 1933- 
1938, and an increase of 500 per cent in trade and industrial high schools 
for the same period. School librarians report a correspondingly increasing 
interest in scientific periodicals. Certainly the selection of adequate reading 
material for the varying needs and ambitions of these pupils requires im- 
mediate attention. 

The writer has given a great deal of thought to the problem of the 
selection of such material for the students in his French classes, representing 
a great diversity in pupils’ ages, intelligence, reading habits, speed of com- 
prehension, leisure time activities, etc. While it has been impossible to find 
suitable reading for every pupil, the writer has been able to arouse a real 
motivated interest in foreign language technical and scientific magazines, 
frankly utilitarian for some, attractive and highly interesting to others, 
but for all a stimulus in self-improvement in two related fields, namely 
science and French. This two-fold appeal, the linguistic and scientific, aims 
to attain the tool objective, the primary value of foreign language study. 

After an extensive study of over 150 technical and scientific publica- 
tions, the writer has compiled the subjoined list of “special interest’’ maga- 
zines for high school students. Many of these magazines, when first pre- 
sented to the class, led to a large number of subscriptions corresponding to 
individual pupils’ interests. Others were made available as supplementary 
reading material. In view of the fact that scientific magazines often include 
technical presentations on various phases of science and invention, all pu- 
pils gradually acquired a correct impression of the unity of the sciences and 
their inevitable integration in the pursuit of various professions, i.e., pho- 
tography, art, aviation, radio engineering, etc. 

It is alleged that our pupils do not read sufficiently. Coleman reports on 
page 161 of The Teaching of Modern Languages in the United States, ‘‘a guess 
of 1,000 to 1,500 pages of reading for the first two years would probably be 
nearer the mark of what is desirable in high school than anything lower 
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(for reading attainment).’’ Students will be anxious to read more if we pro- 
vide them with abundant material to satisfy their growing interests. 

French technical and scientific magazines are valuable in other ways. 
They help in vitalizing the French course and in correlating with the other 
studies in a technical and scientific high school. They acquaint the student 
with progress in French science and technology. Most important of all, 
they help to establish a lifelong habit in reading which will function in their 
post-school days. M. V. O’Shea in The Reading of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage, Bulletin, 1927, No. 16, on page 27, states: ‘69 per cent of those who 
had pursued French for two years in the high school have not read anything 
in the original since graduation. Sixty per cent of those who had studied 
it for three years and 37 per cent of the four year group have not read 
anything in the original since graduation.” Later in comparing classical 
with current literature in Chapter VII entitled ‘‘Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations” he states: “If a student before graduating from high school 
or college could take a newspaper or current scientific, historical, political 
or sociological book or magazine and read it readily and understandingly, — 
would he not be encouraged to continue his reading in these fields after 
graduation?” . 

The following list then offers untold opportunities for well-motivated 
reading on the part of the pupils. Although this list is not definitive, yet it 
has been found extremely useful for students of scientific French. Un- 
doubtedly, other publications may be added to this list in the future to 
increase its utility. Even under present disturbed conditions, these publica- 
tions are obtainable and even single copies are worth importing through 
such reputable agencies as Stechert’s and Brentano’s. It has also been found 
worthwhile to encourage students to order single copies or subscriptions, 
directly from Paris. This provides experience in French commercial cor- 
respondence. 

Those periodicals marked with an asterisk represent special technical 
interests, the rest appeal to students with general scientific interests. 


HicH ScHoot MAGAZINES FOR STUDENTS IN TECHNICAL, 
VOCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC HicH ScHOOLS 


Address—(Paris 


Title unless otherwise Type danas Comments 
Sub. 
stated) 
I. GENERAL ALL- 
SCIENCE 
1. La Nature 120, Boulevard St. Bi- 165 fr. Treats all phases of science 
Germain monthly and its modern applications. 


Profusely illustrated with pho- 
graphs and diagrams—an ex- 
cellent magazine on general 
science. 





’ Written before the conquest of France, this is no longer fully applicable. But back num- 
bers are often still available, and, we all hope, normal conditions will some day be restored. 








II. ART AND ARCHI- 


i? 


= 


*3. 


*5. 


Il. 


*3. 


Title 


. La Science et 


La Vie 


. Le Document 


. Je Sais Tout 


. Science, 
L’ Encyclopédie 


Annuelle 
Tout 


TECTURE 
Architecture 
@’ Aujourd’ hui 


Art et Decora- 
tion 


Arts et Métiers 
Graphiques 


. L’ Art Vivant 


Mobilier et 
Decoration 


AUTOMOBILE 


. La Technique 


Automobile et 
Aérienne 


. La Vie Auto- 


mobile 


Nouvelle Revue 
Automobile 


Address—(Paris 
unless otherwise 
stated) 


13, Rue d’Enghien 


28, Rue Four 
90, Avenue des 
Champs-Elysées 


14, Rue Brunel 


43, Rue de Dun- 
kerque 


5, Rue Bartholdi 


2, Rue de l’Echelle 


18, Rue Séguier 


116 bis, Champs- 
Elysées 
76, Avenue de 
Suffren 


92, Rue Bonaparte 


92, Rue Bonaparte 


92, Rue Bonaparte 


E. W. LILLING 


Type 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Monthly 
4 Issues 
5 Issues 
yearly 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Bi- 
monthly 


Fort- 
nightly 


Quarterly 


Annual 


Sub. 


100 fr. 


65 fr. 


75 fr. 


120 fr. 


45 fr. 


400 fr. 


170 fr. 


240 fr. 


136 fr. 
12 fr. 


per 
copy 


115 fr. 


167 fr. 


36 fr. 








Comments 


Similar to Popular Mechan- 
ics—longer and fewer articles 
than Je Sais Tout. Judicious 
use of diagrams and photo- 
graphs. 

Illustrated magazine treating 
in each issue one phase of sci- 
ence, e.g. aviation. 

Fairly easy, similar to Popu- 
lar Science. Large variety of 
short articles well illustrated. 
The great problems and great 
accomplishments of all sci- 
ences. 

A practical encyclopedia of 
radio, wood-working, ma- 
sonry, electricity, etc. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with dia- 
grams and plans. Interesting 
for amateurs in all fields. 


All types of modern buildings, 
plans, photographs and com- 
plete bibliography. 

Interior decoration with the 
aid of colored plates, paintings 
and sketches. 

Treats graphic arts most 
thoroughly. Valuable acquisi- 
tion to any school library. 
Popular, treats decorative 
arts, modes, art and life. 
Treats decorative arts and 
modern architecture—empha- 
sis on interior decoration. 


Excellent technical magazine 
—all phases of subject. Pub- 
lished in cooperation with 
automotive engineering so- 
ciety. 

Deals with touring, camping, 
automobile racing and tech- 
nical aspects of the auto— 
contains question box. 
Technical review for auto 
mechanics—fundamental prin- 
ciples as applied to automo- 
tive trade. 
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Title 
IV. AVIATION 
1. Aéro 
*2. Aéro-Revue 


Francaise 


3. Horizons 


4. L’ Aéronautique 


*5. L’Aérophile 


6. L’Air 


7. L’Air pour les 
Jeunes 


8. La Vie 
Aérienne 


9. Les Ailes 


*10. Revue de 
lV Armée de 
PAir 


V. BurLpINc 
CONSTRUCTION 
1. Organisation et 
Statistiques du 
Batiment 


VI. ELectricity 
*1. L’Electricien 


Address—(Paris 


unless otherwise Type 
stated) 

114, Champs- Weekly 

Elysées News- 
paper 

18, Rue Eugéne- Monthly 

Carriére 

18, Rue de Berri Monthly 

55, Quai des Monthly 

Grands-Augustins 

7, Rue Saint- Monthly 

Lazare 

71, Champs-Elysées _ Bi- 
monthly 

71, Avenue des Monthly 

Champs-Elysées 

41, Avenue Bi- 

Montaigne monthly 

77, Boulevard Weekly 

Malesherbes tabloid 
format 

55, Quai des 6 Issues 

Grands-Augustins 


92, Rue Bonaparte Monthly 


92, Rue Bonaparte Bi- 
monthly 
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Annual 
Sub. 


85 fr. 
52 

issues 
55 fr. 


120 fr. 


360 fr. 


100 fr. 


135 fr. 


45 fr. 


100 fr. 


180 fr. 


156 fr. 


126 fr. 





Comments 


Treats aviation, automobile 
and sports. Technical articles 
and current events. 

Contains abstracts of recent 
articles in current technical 
aeronautical magazine. 
Treats motoring, yachting and 
sports in addition to aviation. 
Special numbers issued from 
time to time. Profusely illus- 
trated. 

Excellent magazine—pro- 
fusely illustrated and com- 
plete. Contains current record 
of aviation progress all over 
the world. 

Oldest aeronautic review— 
treats military and civil avia- 
tion—special technical section 
Well illustrated—popular ap- 
peal—varied art. Progress of 
aviation in all countries 
Profusely illustrated blue 
prints of models—simple in- 
teresting articles on French 
aviators. High educational 
value—Similar to Model 
Airplane Magazine. 

General and popular—well 
illustrated. Treats aviation 
from a popular viewpoint. 
Illustrated, deals with avia- 
tion and the technical aspects 
of aerial locomotion. Also cur- 
rent events in the field of 
aeronautics. 

Appealing to students in mili- 
tary institutions. Reviews 
military aviation in all coun- 
tries. 


Deals with building construc- 
tion and practical studies in 
economy, i.e., graphs and 
statistics. 


Semi-technical, practical inter- 
national review of electricity. 













































Address—(Paris 


Title unless otherwise 
stated) 
*2. Volt 38, Avenue Kléber 
VII. Home Eco- 
NOMICS 
1. La Maison 26, Rue Jacob 
Rustique 


VIII. HorticuLTuRE 
AND AGRICUL- 
TURE 
*1. Revue Horticole 26, Rue Jacob 


2. Vie dla 79, Boulevard St. 
Campagne Germain 


IX. Motion 
PICTURES 
*1. La Cinéma- 29, Rue Marsoulan 
lographie 
Francaise 
X. NATURAL History 
1. Terreet La Vie 57, Rue Cuvier 


XI. PHOTOGRAPHY 
1. P’Instantané 38, Rue Boisson- 
nade 
XII. Rapio AND 
TELEVISION 
*1. La Télévision 42, Rue Jacob 


"2. Ia TSP. 40, Rue de Seine 
pour Tous 
3. Le Haut- 25, Rue Luis-le- 
Parleur Grand 


E. W. LILLING 


Type 


Issues 
Special 
Numbers 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Bi- 
monthly 


Monthly 


Every 
two 
months 
Monthly 


Jeekly 


Annual 
Sub. 


18 fr. 


20 fr. 


60 fr. 


230 fr. 


220 fr. 


100 fr. 


a 
per 
copy 
65 fr. 


95 fr. 


Comments 


Special numbers on radio, 
auto, television and household 
arts, treats practical problems 
of trade, i.e., economic prob- 
lems, installation exposition, 
fairs, review of press, etc. 


A simple magazine for high 
school girls interested in home 
economics. 


Treats fruit growing, grafting, 
hothouse planting, etc., a 
technical magazine profusely 
illustrated. 

Well illustrated, practical— 
treats all phases of farm prob- 
lems and enjoyment in living 
in the country. 


Technical, artistically illus- 
trated, all phases of motion 
picture industry. 


Authoritative illustrated mag- 
azine on geography and re- 
lated fields as they affect 
human existence. 


For amateur photographers, 
profusely illustrated. Popular. 


A worthwhile reliable little 
magazine with plenty of di- 
agrams and photographs. 

A practical illustrated radio 
magazine. Articles by radio 
engineers. 

Popularizes radio, television— 
also contains radio program 
diagrams, plans and popular 
articles on radio-tabloid for- 
mat. 
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Address—(Paris 
Title unless otherwise Type —_ 
stated) ‘ 
*4. Radio-Contact- 12,RuedelaLune Monthly 30 fr. 
Aviation 
*5. Radio- 42, Rue Jacob Monthly 33 fr. 
Constructeur 


*6. Radio-Plans 
kerque 


*7. Radio Ref. 6 Square de la 


Dordogne 


*8. Toute la Radio 42, Rue Jacob 


XIII. SHop-Work 
(Woodwork, Roofing, 
Plumbing, etc.) 


*1. La Couverture- 12bis, Rue Keppler Quarterly 80 fr. 


Plomberie 


*2. La Pratique 
des Industries 
Mécaniques 


3. Mon Métier 15, Rue Bleue 


*4. Nouveau Rue des Moines, Monthly 62 fr. 
Journal de a Dourdan 
Menuiserie (S.-et-O.) 


43, Rue de Dun- Monthly 48 fr. 


Monthly 65 fr. 


Monthly 52 fr. 


92, Rue Bonaparte Monthly 102 fr. 


Monthly 30 fr. 


Comments 


Official magazine published by 
the alumni of l’Ecole Centrale 
de T.S.F. 

Full-size plans for radio con- 
struction. Advice for trouble- 
shooters, review of the foreign 
press, practical for amateur 
builders of radio sets. 

Treats radio and television— 
prints actual size plans for 
radio and television. 

Suitable for amateur broad- 
casters—membership included 
in amateur broadcasters asso- 
ciation. 

Abundant diagrams and plans 
—practical magazine giving 
explanations of various hook- 
ups, practical hints and sug- 
gestions. Review of foreign 
periodicals in the field. 


Detailed and complete treat- 
ment of roofing, plumbing and 
allied industries e.g., heating, 
ventilation. Complete me- 
chanical drawings and photos. 
Well selected photographs of 
machinery, machine-shop 
hints, patents, inventions and 
abstracts of foreign literature. 
Treats all trades with simplic- 
ity, contains articles on his- 
tory, science, inventions, cur- 
rent events, examination 
questions for boiler-makers, 
locksmiths, mechanics. A 
stamp collection, games ap- 
pealing to the student. 
Technical review on wood- 
working, has for its aim to 
furnish architects, builders, 
draughtsmen, foremen all 
cabinet and carpentry re- 
search. Woodworking, plates, 
photos. 





























Title 


XIV. TExTILES 
*1. Fils et Tissus 


*2. Revue Textile 


*3. Rusta-Rayonne 


*4. Tiba 


XV. TRAVEL 
1. Sciences et 
Voyages 


XVI. YACHTING 
1. La Revue 
Nautique 


2. Yachting 


Address—(Paris 
unless otherwise 
stated) 


Guebwiller 
(Haut-Rhin) 


61, Avenue Jean- 
Jaurés 


61, Avenue Jean- 
Jaurés 


61, Avenue Jean- 
Jaurés 


43, Rue de Dun- 
kerque 


71, Avenue des 
Champs-Elysées 


71, Avenue des 
Champs-Elysées 


E. W. LILLING 


Type 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Annual 
Sub. 


100 fr. 


100 fr. 


100 fr. 


100 fr. 


79 fr. 


65 fr. 


Quarterly 60 fr. 


Comments 


Industrial, commercial maga- 
zine of raw materials and 
manufactured textiles—thor- 
ough. Photographs of new 
textile machines and explana- 
tion of their use—patents— 
selection of machines. 
General technical, practical 
review—treats spinning, weav- 
ing of wool, cotton, linen, etc. 
A world-wide industrial maga- 
zine treating silk and artificial 
textiles. 

Practical trade magazine on 
dyeing, stamping, and textile 
chemistry. 


Profusely illustrated—instruc- 
tive. Treating interesting cus- 
toms in distant lands—current 
topics in the sciences. 


Reliable periodical—interest- 
ing photos—treats mainly all 
phases of French naval power 
—amateur yachting. 

International treatment—ofb- 
cial organ of 3 prominent 
yachting clubs—plans, sketch- 
es of famous yachts. Also ten- 
nis, golf, aviation, motoring, 
and horse-racing. 
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A List of German Photographic Terms 


RUDOLF SYRING 
Western College, Oxford, Ohio 


OST technical vocabularies offer but limited opportunities for class- 

room use, the student’s general knowledge of and interest in technical 
fields being the reason for this limitation. However, now-a-days there exists 
one technical field which does not come under this limitation: the field of 
amateur photography. 

There are fifteen million camera owners in the United States. Many of 
these, particularly among those of high-school and college age, have a sur- 
prising amount of technical knowledge in this field of human activity. In- 
structors in foreign languages miss a valuable opportunity by not availing 
themselves of so popular and interesting a topic for their conversation exer- 
cises. 

That this opportunity has been overlooked even by compilers of vocab- 
ulary lists for conversation courses becomes evident when one examines 
otherwise excellent aids for conversation exercises. Therefore, it appeared to 
the writer that a word-list of photographic terms would be a welcome con- 
tribution to the field of language instruction. 

The list offered below was the result. It makes no claim to completeness 
but it offers a sufficient number of terms to make intelligent and interesting 
conversation on photography possible. For pedagogic reasons the list is 
offered in English-German order. 


absolute focus der Brennpunkt, absoluter Scharfepunkt 
adapter ring der Aufsatzring, -e 

to advance (film) weiterdrehen 

anti halo base der Lichthofschutz 

aperture of the diaphragm das Blendenloch 

artificial light das Kunstlicht 

attachment der Aufsatz, -e, das Vorsatzgerat, -e 
background der Hintergrund 

back lighting das Gegenlicht 

bed support der Bodenauszug 

bellows der Balg, “e 

bellows extension der Balgauszug, -e 

blotting paper das Léschpapier 

bluish haze blaustichig 

blurring das Verwackeln 

body shutter release der Gehduseausléser 

box camera die Kastenkamera 

brownie die Kastenkamera 

built-in eingebaut 
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building-up of tone der Tonaufbau 

Bulb verzdgerte Auslésung 

cable release der Drahtausldser, - 

candid camera _ die Kleinfilmkamera 

carrying case die Tragtasche 

(film) cartridge die Filmpatrone 

chromatic lens das Weichzeichner-Objektiv 

chromium plated verchromt 

coincidence-type range finder Mesz-Sucher (Entfernungsmesser im Such- 
er) 

close-up die Nahaufnahme 

color film der Farbenfilm, -e 

color photography die Farbenphotographie 

color picture die Farbenaufnahme 

color rendering die Farbwiedergabe 

color value der Farbwert 

condenser lens die Sammellinse 

contact print der Kontaktabzug, -e 

coupled range finder gekuppelter Entfernungsmesser 

dark room die Dunkelkammer 

dark room lamp die Dunkelkammerlampe 

daylight das Tageslicht 

depth die Raumtiefe 

depth of field scale der Tiefenschairfenrechner 

depth of focus die Schiarfentiefe, die Tiefenscharfe 

detail die Bildeinzelheit, -en 

to develop entwickeln 

developer der Entwickler 

developing tray die Schale 

diaphragm die Blende 

diffusion disk die Zerstreuungslinse 

dimension die Abmessung 

direct view finder der Diopter 

dispersing power das Auflésungsvermégen 

dispersion disk die Zerstreuungslinse 

dispersion ring der Zerstreuungskreis, -e 

distance der Abstand, die Entfernung 

double exposure die Doppelbelichtung 

double exposure prevention device Sicherung gegen Doppelbelichtung 

duration of exposure die Belichtungsdauer 

emulsion side die Schichtseite 

to enlarge vergrészern 

enlarger der Vergrészerungsapparat, -e 

erecting arm das Gelenk, -e 
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: exchangeable auswechselbar 

\} exhibition die Ausstellung, die Schau 

to expose belichten 

exposure die Aufnahme, die Belichtung 
exposure against the sun die Gegenlichtaufnahme 
exposure latitude der Belichtungsspielraum 
exposure meter der Belichtungsmesser 
exposure table die Belichtungstabelle 

sh- exposure time die Belichtungsdauer, die Belichtungszeit 
} extension tube der Auszug, -e 

: faucet water das Leitungswasser 

: field of photography die Lichtbildnerei 

film der Film, -e 

film cartridge die Filmpatrone 

film spool die Filmspule 

film strip das Filmband, -er 

film transport der Filmtransport 

film file-box der Aufbewahrungskasten fiir Filme 
finder der Sucher 

fine grain das Feinkorn 

fine grain developer der Feinkornentwickler 
fingerprint der Fingerabdruck, -e 

fixing solution das Fixierbad, “er 

flash, photo-flash das Blitzlicht 

focal plane shutter der Schlitzverschlusz 
focal length die Brennweite 

focus der Brennpunkt, der Scharfepunkt 

in focus scharf eingestellt 

short focus kurz brennweitig 

focusing das Einstellen 

focusing screen die Mattscheibe 

folding camera die Klappkamera 

folding optical eye-level finder zusammenklappbarer Durchsichtssucher 
foreground der Vordergrund 

funnel der Trichter,- 

glossy paper das Glanzpapier 

gradation of brightness die Helligkeitsstufe 
graduate die Mensur, der Meszzylinder 
grain das Korn, “er 

graininess die Kérnigkeit 

ground glass das Milchglas 

ground glass back die Mattscheibe 

| hair brush der Haarpinsel, - 

i halation die Ueberstrahlung 
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halation of light der Lichthof, -e 

hand strap der Tragriemen 

haze der Dunst 

bluish haze _ blaustichig 

haze filter der Dunstfilter 

illumination die Beleuchtung 

Infinity unendlich 

instantaneous picture die Momentaufnahme 

iris diaphragm die Irisblende 

lens die Linse, das Objektiv 

lens attachment der Aufsatz, -e, das Vorsatzgerit, -e 
lens hood die Sonnenblende 

light value die Empfindlichkeitszahl, -en, der Lichtwert, -e 
linear course of gradation der Gradationsverlauf 
loading das Laden, das Filmeinlegen 

make das Fabrikat, -e 

masking print frame der Kopierrahmen, - 

miniature camera die Kleinbildkamera 

miniature film der Kleinfilm, -e 

miniature photography Kleinfilmphotographie 
miniature size das Kleinbildformat 

mistake in making a picture der Aufnahmefehler, - 
mounting (of prints) das Aufziehen 

naturalness die Naturahnlichkeit 

object der Gegenstand, “e 

out-of-focus unscharf 

over-exposure die Ueberbelichtung 

pan and tilt head neigbarer Kopf mit Panoramavorrichtung 
panchromatic allfarbenempfindlich 

photograph die Aufnahme, das Bild, die Photographie 
to photograph eine Aufnahme machen, photographieren 
photographer der Lichtbildner, der Photograph 
photographic _ lichtbildnerisch 

plate die Platte 

plate holder die Plattenkassette 

pola screen cell der Polafilter 

precision compur shutter Priazisions Compurverschlusz 
print der Abzug, “e, die Kopie 

printing frame der Kopierrahmen, - 

projector der Bildwerfer, der Projektor, -en 

range finder der Entfernungsmesser 

red filter der Rotfilter 

reflector der Leuchtschirm, -e 

shutter release der Ausléser 





























trigger release der Ausléser 

scratch der Kratzer, - 

screen der Schirm, -e 

section (of picture) der Ausschnitt 

self timer der Selbstausléser 

to set the shutter den Verschlusz spannen 
sharpness die Schiarfe 

shutter der Verschlusz 

shutter release der Ausléser 

size das Format, die Bildgrésze 

slide das Glasbild 

tosnap_ knipsen 

snap-shot der Schnappschusz, -e, der Schnellschusz, -e 
speed (of film) die Lichtempfindlichkeit 
spot der Fleck, -e 

still-life das Stilleben 

stop die Blende 

stop {:3,5 Blende 3,5 

to stop down abblenden 

studio das Atelier 

subject der Vorwurf 

sun shade die Sonnenblende 

tank (developing) die Entwicklungsdose 
tank development die Dosenentwicklung 
tap water das Leitungswasser 

telephoto lense die Fernbildlinse, das Teleobjektiv, -e 
Time Einstellung auf Zeitaufnahme 

time exposure die Zeitaufnahme 

tone correctness die Tonrichtigkeit 

tone value der Tonwert 

to trace zeichnen 

transparency das Diapositiv, -e 

tripod das Stativ, -e 

tripod threading das Stativgewinde, - 
underexposed unterbelichtet 

value of brightness der Helligkeitswert 
yellow filter der Gelbfilter 
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Observations on Teaching Elementary 
Pupils Spanish 


James W. BisHop 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


S THE result of an experiment with the Spanish language which is be- 

ing conducted at the Monroe Elementary School, Washington, D. C., 
to test the efficacy of the direct and eclectic methods in foreign language in- 
struction in the elementary school, it has been carefully observed that ele- 
mentary pupils learn Spanish as fast as and perhaps faster than junior high 
school pupils. Of course, such a statement demands that all things be equal, 
that is, that allowance be made for the difference in age and past experi- 
ences; moreover, it must be borne in mind that the pupils participating in 
the experiment are well chosen pupils from the fifth grade. 

It appears that the flexibility of the speech organs of the younger pupils 
facilitates the acquisition of the habits of motor control involved in pronun- 
ciation. The elementary pupils experience little difficulty in mastering such 
words as mujer, Manuel, and anunciando. 

Because of stress on the aural-oral aspects in teaching elementary pupils, 
retention of vocabulary is high. Few words are lost, for they are put into im- 
mediate use, and the eye, ear, and tongue constantly work in harmony. 

Because of the youthfulness of the elementary pupils, the play element 
is at a higher peak and learning without conscious effort is increased. Very 
simple Spanish games may be introduced as well as dramatizations and 
songs which, though necessary for beginners, would seem very juvenile and 
simple to the adolescent. Spanish is for the elementary pupil something to 
enjoy, something beautiful, something to sing and dance, something that is 
necessary. There seems to be a natural inclination toward acquiring a lan- 
guage. 

Moreover, it has been observed that Spanish correlates well with fifth 
grade units on South American and Central American geography. Nothing 
serves so well as a stimulant toward arousing interest in this phase of 
geography as a little knowledge of the Spanish language. Any average ele- 
mentary pupil may be taught the Spanish names of the various Hispanic- 
American countries, the various towns, and sea ports which have beautiful 
Spanish names; he may be taught to pronounce correctly the names of 
Spanish explorers. Short Spanish stories about various sections arouse in- 
terest in Spanish civilizations. ‘(How is Christmas observed in Mexico and 
Spain?” was a question answered with delight when my little pupils were 
told Christmas stories in Spanish, which were given meaning through ac- 
tions, pictures, and part translation. One cannot fully understand the soul of 
a nation without some knowledge of its language. 
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A third observation is that good results may be obtained through a skill- 
ful use of the eclectic method. The direct method has been strongly advised 
in teaching elementary pupils. At present I cannot answer as to the supe- 
riority of either method; however, it may be safely said that a sensible and 
skillful use of the eclectic method with any group of elementary pupils will 
prove successful. It does not seem to be so much a question of which of the 
two methods is superior as it is a question of how well we use the method 
decided upon. The eclectic method has to be greatly modified to meet the 
needs and hold the interest of the elementary pupil. Extremes such as ex- 
tensive translation and formal grammar are to be avoided. 

With these observations in mind and the encouragement of a few similar 
experiments in the teaching of foreign languages to elementary school pupils 
I can see no reason why Spanish should not be included in the elementary 
curriculum for the superior pupil. If the pupils are carefully chosen, if the 
same pupils are kept in contact with the language throughout the upper 
grades, and the entire three years of the junior high school; if they are care- 
fully guided, each year the high schools would turn out successful language 
students, and many of the failures of foreign language instruction in the sec- 
ondary school would be avoided. 





























° Personalia* ° 





J. P. von GRUENINGEN 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 


Amherst College (Amherst, Mass.) 

Promotion: Frederick King Turgeon, to Professor of French. 

Resignations: George Paul Borglum, Instructor in Romance Languages. Charles Frederic 
Fraker, Visiting Associate Professor of Spanish. 

Sabbatical Leave: Otto Manthey-Zorn, Professor of German on the Emily C. Jordan 
Folger Foundation, second half year. 

New Appointments: Fred Wilson Jeans, Instructor in Romance Languages. Stanley Wil- 
liams, Instructor in Romance Languages. 


Boston University (Boston, Mass.) 
Promotion: Gustavo A. de Aragén, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Spanish. 
Death: Guillermo Hall, Professor of Social Science and Spanish, Emeritus. 


Bryn Mawr College (Bryn Mawr, Pa.) 

Resignation: Wolfgang Michael, part-time Instructor in German. 

Not Returning: Elizabeth Edrop, part-time Instructor in German, second semester. 
Grazia Avitabile, part-time Instructor in Italian, leaving to become special traveling fellow. 

Leave of Absence: Eunice Morgan Schenck, Dean of the Graduate School and Professor 
of French. 

New Appointments: Germaine Lafeuille, Lecturer in French. Ludwig Kahn, Instructor in 
German. Francoise Laurent, from Instructor to teaching fellow in French. 


The Catholic University of America (Washington, D. C.) 
Leave of Absence: E. A. Lang, Instructor in German. 


The College of the City of New York (N. Y.) 

Promotions: Solomon A. Rhodes, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of 
Romance Languages. Louis V. Dedeck-Hery, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages. 

Retirement: Charles Upson Clark, Professor of Languages. 

Leaves of Absence: Louis F. Sas, Instructor in Romance Languages, to accept a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship. Gaston Gille and R. M. LeNidois, Instructors in Romance Languages. 

New Appointments: Anthony L. Elicona, Instructor in Romance Languages. Xavier A. 
Fernandez, Instructor in Romance Languages. George R. Hilton, Instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages. Louis Cabrera, Tutor in Romance Languages. Jose de Onis, Tutor in Romance Lan- 
guages. Carlo LaPorta, Fellow in Romance Languages. 


Columbia University (N. Y.) 

Promotions: Hugh Borton, from Lecturer to Assistant Professor of Japanese. Burdette 
Ingersoll Kinne, from Associate to Instructor in French. Carolina Marcial-Dorado, from As- 
sistant Professor to Associate Professor of Spanish in Barnard College. 

Resignations: Albert Schinz, Visiting Lecturer in French. Mrs. Fidela Campina de 
Aguirregaviria, Lecturer in Spanish. 


* Additions or corrections will be gladly received. Address J. P. von Grueningen, As- 
sistant to the Managing Editor, Department of German, Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vermont (first cumeater. 
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Leaves of Absence: Frederic Georges Hoffherr, Associate Professor of French in Barnard 
College, Spring Session. Adrian Jacob Barnouw, Queen Wilhelmina Professor of the History, 
Language, and Literature of the Netherlands, Winter Session. Norman Lewis Torrey, Profes- 
sor of French, Winter Session. 

New Appointments: Nican Bekian, Armenian—Extension. Jan Julius Lodewijk Duy- 
vendak, Visiting Professor of Chinese. Karl Heinrich Menges, Visiting Lecturer in East 
European Languages. Paul Hazard, Visiting Professor of French. Henri L. Brugmans, In- 
structor in French. Helen B. Hirsch, French—Extension. Enno Franzius, Teacher of French, 
Horace Mann School for Boys. Wilma D. Brun, Hilda Eugenia Gray, Mary Elizabeth Hall, 
Eugene Richard Heil, Ian C. Loran, Lora Winifred McAlister, German—Extension. Herbert 
W. Reichert, German—Extension, Spring Session. Sir George Sansom, K. C. M. G., Visiting 
Professor of Japanese, Winter Session. Alexander da Rocha Priesta, Portuguese—Extension. 
Tomas Navarro, Visiting Professor of Spanish, to be Professor of Spanish Philology, 1940-41. 
Mrs. Elena T. Mogilat, Russian—Extension, to be Lecturer in East European Languages, 
1940-41. 


Cornell University (Ithaca, N. Y.) 

Resignation: Ernest R. Moore, Instructor in Romance Languages, to become Assistant 
Professor in the University of North Carolina. 

Retirements: Maurice Barret, R. J. Ratti, and C. M. St. John, Graduate Assistants in 
Romance Languages. 

Sabbatical Leave: Albert LeRoy Andrews, Professor of German Philology, second semes- 
ter. 
Reappointed: Eugene Bradley, part-time Instructor in Romance Languages. Jack A. 
Posin, Instructor in Russian Languages and Literature. 

New Appointments: Blanchard L. Rideout, Assistant Professor of the Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures. Ernest J. Simmons, Associate Professor of the Russian Language and 
Literature. 


Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.) 
Promotions: J. B. Folger, Professor of Spanish, A. L. Pianca, Professor of Spanish. 
Resignations: G. D. Hocking and C. A. Hutchinson, Instructors in Ro 1ance Languages. 
Leaves of Absence: S. J. Schlossmacher, Assistant Professor of German, second semester. 
J. M. Arce, Assistant Professor of Spanish, second semester. W. D. Maynard, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages, second semester. 


Drake University (Des Moines, Ia.) 
Death: Alfred J. Pearson, head of the German Department. 
Promotion: Herman H. Vox, Professor of German and Department head. 


The George Washington University (Washington, D. C.) 

Promotion: L. Clark Keating, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages. 

New Appointments: Constance Dick Clarke and Walter Andrew Ramsay, Teaching Fel- 
lows in Romance Languages. Fritjof Anderson Raven, Sanders Fellow in German. 


Hunter College of the City of New York (N. Y.) 
Resignation: Otto Koischwitz, Assistant Professor of German. 
Leave of Absence: Lillian D. Jaros, Instructor in German. 
Expiration of Appointment: Elsie E. Pell, Lecturer in Romance Languages. 
Transfer: Ernestine D. Guelich, Instructor in German. 
New Appointments: Emilio Gonzalez Lopez, Lecturer in Romance Languages. John H. 
Gray and Sidonia C. Rosenbaum, Tutors in Romance Languages. 
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Indiana University (Bloomington, Ind.) 
Promotion: Mrs. Frances H. Ellis, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of German. 
Leave of Absence: Mrs. Hedwig Leser, Assistant Professor of German. 

Return from Leave of Absence: F. J. Menger, Assistant Professor of German. Agapito 

Rey, Associate Professor of Spanish. 


Michigan State College (East Lansing, Mich.) 
Promotion: Jacob Hieble, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Modern Languages. 
Resignation: Frederick Whitesell. 
New Appointments: Stuart Gallacher, Instructor in German. Johannes Sachse, Instructor 
in German and Spanish. John A. Ramsey, Instructor in French and Spanish. 


Mills College (Mills College, Calif.) 
Return from Sabbatical Leave: A. Cécile Réau, Professor of French. 
Expiration of Appointment: Leonard Messier, Instructor in French. 


Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.) 

Promotions: Alice B. Critchett and Ruth J. Dean, from Instructors to Assistant Professors 
of Romance Languages. 

Resignations: Edeltraut P. Barrett, Instructor in German. Elizabeth C. Doane and Pierre 
Guédenet, Instructors in Romance Languages. Juanita Mendoza, Assistant in Romance Lan- 
guages. 

New Appointments: Henri G. Stegemeier, Instructor in German. Lotte Rox, part-time 
Instructor in German. Valentine Giamatti, Instructor in Italian. Charlotte S. Guédenet, part- 
time Instructor in French. 


Northwestern University (Evanston, Ill.) 

Promotion: Henry H. Carter, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages. 

Resignations: Walter Gieseke, Assistant in German, to be Instructor in Smith College. 
Jeane Fair, Pauline Marshall (to return to the University of Colorado as instructor), John 
Nesbitt, and Myron A. Peyton (to be Instructor in Spanish at Princeton University), Assist- 
ants in Romance Languages. 

Leave of Absence: William Berrien, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

Sabbatical Leave: A. J. F. Zieglschmid, Professor of German, Spring semester. 

New Appointments: Jack Stein, Graduate Assistant in German. Joseph Sanchez, Instruc- 
tor in Romance Languages. Rosamond Gifford and Alfred Hower, Assistants in Romance 
Languages. 


Ohio University (Athens, Ohio) 
Leave of Absence: B. A. Renkenberger, Instructor in Romance Languages. 
Temporary Appointment: Wm. H. Roberts, Instructor in Spanish. 


Ohio State University (Columbus, Ohio) 

Promotions: Sheldon Robertson and Charles E. Carlut, from Assistants to Instructors 
in Romance Languages. 

Resignation: Henri Amiel, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 


Pennsylvania State College (State College, Pa.) 
Promotion: G. J. Wurfl, from Associate Professor to Professor of German. 
Resignations: J. W. Kreeger, Instructor in German. Dalai Brenes, Instructor in Spanish. 
Return from Leave of Absence: Mrs. Luise Hurlbrink Vinyard, Assistant Professor of 
German. 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College (Lynchburg, Va.) 
Promotions: Mrs. Kathleen M. Scruggs, from Adjunct to Associate Professor of Romance 
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Languages. Blanche M. Couessin, from Instructor to Adjunct Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages. 

Resignation: Pierre Francois Cornell-Dechert, Adjunct Professor of Romance Languages. 

Death: Margaret E. N. Fraser, head of the Department of Romance Languages. 

New Appointments: E. M. Bowman, Professor and head of the Department of Romance 
Languages. Mary Virginia Kagey, Instructor in French, second semester 1939-40, 


Simmons College (Boston, Mass.) 
Retirement: Eva Louise Marguerite Mottet, Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 


Smith College (Northampton, Mass.) 

Promotion: A. Jeanne Saleil, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of French. 

Retirement: Louise Delpit, Professor of French. 

Resignations: Georges Lequimener Miller, Madeleine Rowse, and Elizabeth Mayer, In- 
structors in German. 

Death: Martin Sommerfeld, Professor of German. 

Leaves of Absence: Louise Bourgoin, Associate Professor of French. Ann Elizabeth 
Mensel, Associate Professor of German, second semester 1940-41. Anacleta C. Vezzetti and 
Michele Cantarella, Associate Professors of Italian, second semester. Elizabeth Foster, As- 
sociate Professor of Spanish, for the year with the Juniors in Mexico. Katherine Reding 
Whitmore, Associate Professor of Spanish, second semester. 

Sabbatical Leave: Helen Peirce, Assistant Professor of Spanish. 

New Appointment: Jose Lépez-Roy, Visiting Professor in Spanish. 


Southern Methodist University (Dallas, Tex.) 
Promotion: Gilbert John Jordan, Associate Professor of German. 


Stanford University (Stanford University, Calif.) 
Promotion: Juan B. Rael, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Spanish. 
Retirement: Alfred Coester, Professor of Spanish. 


Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.) 
Leaving: John Rodney Williams, Instructor in Romance Languages. 
New Appointment: R. Walker Scott, head of the Department of Romance Languages. 


Tulane University of Louisiana (New Orleans, La.) 
Promotion: John Eugene Englekirk, Jr., from Associate Professor to Professor of Spanish. 
Expiration of Appointment: William Robinson Konrad, Assistant in German. 
New Appointments: Thomas Steffen Harllee and Gerhardt Edward Steinke, Assistants 
in German. 


University of California (Berkeley, Calif.) 
Promotions: A. H. Rowbotham, from Assistant Professor to Associate Profes:o: of French. 


R. K. Spaulding, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Spanish. M. DeFilippis, \ | — 


from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Italian. os 
Resignations: E. A. Pollard, Research Fellow in German. P. R. Petsch, Instructor in Ger- 
man. W. Berrien, Instructor in Spanish. 
Leave of Absence: E. Buceta, Professor of Spanish. 
Sabbatical Leave: E. V. Brewer, Associate Professor of German. 
New Appointments: Marie-Louise Bufrenoy, Associate in French. I. V. Irving, Lecturer 
in Spanish. 
University of Cincinnati (Cincinnati, Ohio) 
Retirement: Philip Ogden, Professor of Romance Languages; Eleonore C. Nippert, 


Assistant Professor of German. 
Promotion: M. J. Hubert to headship of department of Romance Languages. 
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Leave of Absence: D. W. Ratcliff, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages (first 
semester). 

New Appointments: Isabel L. Blair and Hans W. Miinzer, Taft Teaching Scholars in 
German. 


University of California at Los Angeles 

Promotion: F. J. Crowley to Associate Professor of French. 

Resignation: Rolf Hoffman, Professor of German Civilization. 

New Appointment: Fernand Baldensperger, Visiting Professor of French for the Fall 
semester. 


University of Illinois (Urbana, Ill.) 

Leaving: John A. Ramsey, to become Instructor in Michigan State College. Lillian Rom- 
mel and Fletcher Metcalfe, Assistants in Spanish and Italian. 

Retirements: D. H. Carnahan, Professor of French. T. E. Oliver, Professor of French. 

Resignations: R. J. Clements, Instructor in French. Laurence Le Sage, Assistant in 
French. 

New Appointments: Joseph Cedeyco, Instructor in Spanish. R. P. Oliver, half-time As- 
sistant in Spanish and Italian. Helen E. Netzer, half-time Assistant in Spanish. Alice James, 
quarter-time Assistant in Spanish. L. P. G. Peckham, Associate Professor of French. Wells F. 
Chamberlin, Assistant in French. 


University of Kansas (Lawrence, Kan.) 

Promotion: May Gardner, from Associate Professor to Professor of Spanish. 

New Appointments: Robert E. Pyle, Instructor in French. Jessie B. Sailer, Assistant 
Instructor in French. Merle E. Simmons, Assistant Instructor in Spanish. 


University of Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.) 

Promotion: William P. Dismukes, from Associate Professor to Professor of Romance 
Languages. 

New Appointment: Juan Ramén Jiménez, Lecturer in Spanish Poetry. 


University of Michigan (Ann Arbor, Mich.) 

Promotions: Joseph N. Lincoln, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Span- 
ish. Ermelindo A. Mercado, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Spanish. 

Resignation: Charles A. Knudson, Professor of French, to become Professor and head of 
the Department of Romance Languages at Hamilton College. 

Death: Hugo P. Thieme, Professor of Romance Languages and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment. 

New Appointments: Hayward Keniston, Chairman of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages. John E. Longhurst, Teaching Fellow in Spanish. 


University of Minnesota (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

Resignations: Donald F. Munro, Instructor in German, to be Associate Professor at 
Kansas State College. Jacques A. Fermaud, Instructor in Romance Languages. Jane Howard, 
Teaching Assistant in Romance Languages, to be Instructor of French, Summit School, St. Paul. 

New Appointment: Marion Henry, Teaching Assistant in Romance Languages. 


University of Missouri (Columbia, Mo.) 
Leave of Absence: Ward A. Dorrance, Assistant Professor of French. 
New Appointment: Kessel Schwartz, Graduate Assistant in Spanish. 


University of Oklahoma (Norman, Okla.) 

Leaves of Absence: W. A. Willibrand, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. Della 
Brunsteter, Assistant Professor of French. Stella Sanders, Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages. 
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d University of Oregon (Eugene, Ore.) 

Resignation: Lowell Bryce Ellis, Instructor in Romance Languages. 

Expiration of Appointments: Walter Carl Kraft, Graduate Assistant in Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures. Siegfried Berthold Puknat, Graduate Assistant in Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures. Christian M. Freer, Helen Louise Rands—and Mary F. Wernham, 
Graduate Assistants in Romance Languages. 

New Appointments: William Albert Roecker, Graduate Assistant in Germanic Languages 
and Literatures. Laurence Le Sage and Anibal Vargas, Instructors in Romance Languages. 
Clifton F. Hart, Robert Baker Knox, and Louis Earl Richter, Graduate Assistants in Romance 
Languages. 


University of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Retirement: Albert Schinz, Professor of French Literature. 

Resignations: Evan B. Davis, Assistant Instructor in German. Kimberley S. Roberts, 
Assistant Instructor in Romance Languages. Norman P. Sacks, Assistant Instructor in 
Romance Languages, to be Instructor in Romance Languages at the University of Hawaii. 

Death: J. P. Wickersham Crawford, Professor of Romance Languages. 

Return from Leave: Milton H. Stansbury, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

New Appointments: Otto Springer, Professor of Germanic Philology. Ernest J. Mans- 
mann Jr., Assistant Instructor in Romance Languages. 


University of Southern Califurnia (Los Angeles, Calif.) 

Leave of Absence: William F. Rice, Professor of Spanish. 

Sabbatical Leave: John Griffiths, Assistant Professor of Spanish. 

Returns from Sabbatical Leave: Rene Belle, Associate Professor of French. Erwin T. 
Mohme, Professor of German. 

New Appointment: Theodore Hsi-En, Lecturer in Asiatic Studies, replacing Dr. von Koer- 
ber as head of the Department. 


University of Tennessee (Knoxville, Tenn.) 
Leave of Absence: A. H. Grossman and T. H. Etzler, Instructors in German. 
Return from Leave: T. C. Walker, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages; (E. S. 
Beadle, Instructor in Romance Languages served in Professor Walker’s absence). oil 
New Appointments: J. A. C. Hildner, and Karl Hess, Instructors in German?” 


University of Toronto (Toronto, Ont.) 
Promotion: T. C. Shore, Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of German. 
Resignation: W. H. Murray, Professor of French. 
Leave of Absence: Miss A. L. Cook, Lecturer in French. 
Retirement: H. E. Ford, Professor of French. 
New Appointment: G. W. Hilborn, Lecturer in French. 


Vassar College (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) 

Promotions: Marie-Genevieve Merceron Corby, Assistant Professor of French. Pilar 
Madariaga, Instructor in Spanish. 

Leaves of Absence: Lilian L. Stroebe, Professor of German, second semester. Ada M. 
Klett, Assistant Professor of German, first semester. 

Resignations: Madeleine Leliepvre, Visiting Lecturer in French. Germaine Lafeuille, 
Lecturer in French. Luisa Nordio, Assistant Professor of Italian. Maria A. Martin, Instructor 
in Spanish. 

New Appointment: Caridad Marin, Assistant in Spanish. 





Washington University (Saint Louis, Mo.) 
: Promotion: Erich P. Hofacker, Associate Professor of German. 
New Appointment: Oscar Fernandéz, Instructor in Spanish. 
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Wellesley College (Wellesley, Mass.) 

Promotion: Angeline La Piana, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Italian. 

Retirement: Natalie Wipplinger Professor of German. 

Resignations: Pierina B. Castiglione, Instructor in Italian; Pedro Salinas, in Spanish. 

Leaves of Absence: Alice M. M. Malbot, Instructor in French. Angeline La Piana, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Italian. 

Expiration of Appointments: Johanna E. Volbehr, Instructor in German; Laura de los 
Rios, in Spanish. 

New Appointments: Madeleine-Juliette Francés, Lecturer in French. Margaret J. Keidel, 
Instructor in German. Ezio Levi D’Ancona, Mary Whiton Calkins Visiting Professor of Ital- 
ian. Barbara J. Eckhart, and Anna Mirante, Instructors in Italian. Jorge Guillen, Visiting 
Professor of Spanish. Maria de Onate, Assistant in Spanish. 


Yale University (New Haven, Conn.) 

Promotion: Jean Boorsch, Associate Professor of French. 

New Appointments: Horace R. Booth, Kenneth N. Douglas, and Calvin W. Tenney, 
Assistants in French. Leonard Bloomfield, Professor of German. 








e “What Others Say—” e 





THE AC E AND MODERN LANGUAGES! 


FOLLOWING the completion several years ago of the extensive and highly important survey of 
modern language teaching in the United States and Canada, the Council’s Committee on Mod- 
ern Languages, which has, I believe, the longest history of any of our standing committees, was 
reorganized and with a comparatively small annual budget has been carrying forward an inter- 
esting and significant program of study. Its major activities include: 


Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, which was directed by Algernon 
Coleman until his death and which is now under the supervision of the chairman of the com- 
— R. H. Fife. This is the third volume of this series and will cover the years 1938 to 1942 
inclusive. 

French Syntax Count, formerly under the direction of Professor Coleman and now under 
Heyward Keniston. This project, which has been actively under way for five years, is now ap- 
proaching completion. 

German Syntax Count under the direction of E. W. Bagster-Collins. It is expected that 
this work will be completed in one more year. 

An experiment in prognosis testing for the study of French under the direction of. V. A. C. 
Henmon. Data in this experiment have been gathered from 382 pupils in twelve schools and 
are now in process of analysis and study. 


It will be remembered that during the past few years the Council’s Committee on Modern 
Languages has been devoting a part of its time to a study of the teaching of English as a second 
language. As a result of efforts in this area the following publications are now in press: 

English Teaching in the Southwest. This is a study of the materials of instruction including 
textbooks, compiled by Professor Coleman and C. B. King. 

English Word Lists, by C. C. Fries and A. A. Traver. It is believed that this study will be 


of substantial benefit in the teaching of English to foreign students. _ , 
Semantic Frequency List compiled by H. S. Eaton with the cooperation of the committee. 


1 From the Annual Report of President Zook of the American Council on Education, as 
published in The Educational Record, July, 1940, pp. 272-273. 
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As noted in my report last year, negotiations have been proceeding relative to a study of 
the effectiveness of the teaching of English in the island of Puerto Rico. Such a study was wel- 
comed both by the government officials in Washington and by the Commissioner of Education 
in Puerto Rico. The Carnegie Corporation kindly made available funds which recently enabled 
the chairman of the committee, Dr. Fife, and H. T. Manuel to explore the possibility and de- 
sirability of a study of the teaching of English in the island. A report is now being prepared and 
will be submitted to the Carnegie Corporation. 

I am sure you will agree with me that this committee continues to make significant con- 
tributions to the study and development of this very important division of education. 


GENERAL EDUCATION AND THE JESUIT 
CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION! 


By RoBeErt I. GANNON, S. J. 


AT PRESENT we have in this country thirteen [sc. Jesuit] universities, thirteen colleges of lib- 
eral arts (not being superstitious in spite of our simplicity), and thirty-seven private high 
schools, where we are trying with uneven success to carry on the old tradition. I say uneven 
because so much of our work is influenced by contemporaneous and local culture. The East is 
more susceptible to Latin and Greek than the West. The North, on the whole, works harder 
than the South. Everywhere our graduate and professional schools are indistinguishable from 


' their neighbors of the same rank except for the Catholic background of most faculty members, 


the occasionally explicit courses in philosophy, and the negative norm of revelation which, of 
course, we carry into every activity of life. So too, our colleges and high schools have conform- 
ed, though to an extent which varies in different parts of the country. We have changed, for 
instance, our oldtime six-year secondary school, with an added year of philosophy, to the usual 
four-year high school, four-year college course. We have been forced to accept, against our bet- 
ter judgment, a variety of diet in the high school, which has resulted with us, as with everyone 
else, in graduating too many boys who cannot properly read a book, who cannot write a correct 
English paragraph, who cannot translate a foreign sentence—ancient or modern—into good 
English, who cannot solve a simple problem in algebra or even arithmetic and who, therefore, no 
matter what assorted tidbits they may have picked up in civics and sociology, carpentry and 
hygiene, are unfit to enter a respectable college of arts and sciences. We feel in all humility that 
in preserving the ancient discipline of Latin and Greek with a method of teaching them that 
has the advantage of long experience, we have escaped the ultimate in chaos which has been 
reached in some of our American institutions, but we must confess to a certain nostalgia at 
times, looking back on the days before the outside pressure was so great, when the four years 
of high school were simply a preparation for the three years of general education, known in an 
earlier day as belle lettres or humanities, rhetoric, and philosophy. . . . 

Instead of arguing that civilization is being transformed rapidly under our eyes, strange 
forces are being let loose every day and therefore this is, above all times, a time for conserva- 
tism—in the original sense of conservare—a time to gather together our cultural heritage and 
protect it; to make more sure than ever of the great essentials; to see where the whole thing is 
leading us, up or down. Instead of that the cry seems to be: Let us change our education as fast 
as our declining civilization changes. Our civilization is breaking up, let us break up our schools 
with it. In other words, the education of today seems to regard our schools and colleges like the 
stage, as a mirror of contemporary society. So that as society becomes less and less interested 
in the beauty of literature, the clarity and penetration of philosophy, the sublimity of religion, 
these things should be correspondingly replaced in the curriculum by fact-finding sciences and 
utilitarian courses. We protest, of course, that our colleges should not be mirrors to reflect soci- 
ety, they should be torches to light it and lead it; but our protest is drowned out by the sheer 
noise of modernity. 


1 Extracts from The Educational Record, July, 1940, pp. 350-354. 
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As a consequence of all this, the college of liberal arts has been increasingly ignored of re- 
cent years. There has been a welter of professional schools and trade schools. Even in the insti- 
tutions that claim to be colleges, everything is pre-law, pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-business 
pre-podiatry—all of it looking to information, facts, dollars and cents; none of it helping the 
student “‘to see life steadily and see it whole’’; to see life and live life as the great men before 
lived and saw it—mutatis mutandis, of course. For some things have to change. ‘Subjects 
change, problems change, activities change, but ideas and qualities abide,” or should abide, 
and helping them to abide is the chief function of the liberal arts. So that a man who has had 
a liberal education is a citizen not only of the whole world but of all time. The finest souls of 
every generation are all with him, of a single blood, and he feels their flood flow through the 
veins of his own ideas. He is not ill at ease with that small group of really cultured men who can 
keep a grip on the treasury of the past while they manage to grasp the present and plan for the 
future. For a college of liberal arts will give him philosophy, the natural sciences, history, and 
literature, not, however, as a lot of separate items, but all welded together in some kind of in- 
terpretation of his own experience and of the world in which he lives. All this it will give if it is 
a true college of liberal arts. 








. Notes and News ° 





“WHAT THE HIGH SCHOOLS OUGHT TO TEACH” 


A 36-page pamphlet entitled What the High Schools Ought to Teach, being the report of a special 
committee appointed by the American Youth Commission of the American Council on Educa- 
tion and other cooperating organizations, has just appeared. It was published by the American 
Council on Education (Washington, D. C., 1940). Single copies sell for 25 cents, 10-49 are 22 
cents each, etc. Orders go through the American Youth Commission, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The committee that wrote the report consisted of Ben G. Graham, Superintend- 
ent of the Pittsburgh Public Schools, chairman; Thomas H. Briggs, Will French and George 
D. Strayer of Teachers College, Columbia University; Oscar Granger, principal of Haverford 
Township High School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania; Charles A. Prosser, director of William 
Hood Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis; Francis T. Spaulding of Harvard; Alexander J. Stod- 
dard, Superintendent of the Philadelphia Public Schools; Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of 
the Atlanta Public Schools; and Ralph W. Tyler of the University of Chicago. In other words 
the committee was composed of five professors of education, three school superintendents, one 
specialist in industrial education, and one high school principal, but not a single teacher in 
service. On the subject of foreign languages the report reads as follows (p. 29): 


Instruction in foreign languages is another topic on which it is very difficult to secure 
agreement between specialists in these languages and advocates of general education. Teachers 
of foreign languages make many claims for their subjects. They say that no young person ever 
has any clear idea of the structure of language until he has studied some language other than 
his vernacular. Pupils need to understand the languages of other nations, it is said, in order to 
gain a sympathetic understanding of strange cultures. If these statements and other claims of 
language teachers are accepted, and foreign languages continue to consume the time that has 
been traditionally given to them in the past, it will be very difficult to build upa program of 
general education to include the new courses that have been recommended as desirable. 

Here again, certain recent experiments seem to show the way out of the situation. Why 
not serve directly, through a course in general language, the chief needs that are presented by 
advocates of foreign languages, without attempting to secure that slender and doubtful degree 
of mastery that is the only outcome for most pupils of the present courses in these languages? 
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It should be emphatically pointed out that while these recommendations may apply to 
many general high schools, they are not valid for those schools which will train our future in- 
tellectual leaders. These leaders will require more than general language training. The present 
“slender and doubtful degree of mastery” is due largely to insufficient time grudgingly given 
to the languages. 

COOPER PRIZE CONTEST 1940 


As usUAL the Cooper Prize Contest in German again took place this year under the auspices 
of the German Department of Stanford University, Professors C. H. Bell, L. M. Price, both of 
the University of California at Berkeley, and B. Q. Morgan acting as judges. Prizes consisting 
of money and books were awarded for the best English translations of set pieces of German verse 
and of prose. The criticisms and advice which Professor Morgan sends out to the contestants 
after the awards are masterpieces of their kind. 


DR. MILWITZKY’S REVISED COURSE OF STUDY FOR 
MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE JUNIOR 
AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW JERSEY 


Dr. Witt1am MitwitTzky, supervisor of modern foreign language work in the New Jersey 
Schools, has worked out a Course B, which corresponds roughly to the foreign civilization 
courses as proposed by the Wisconsin Committee. It merits serious study. Mimeographed 
copies may be secured through him at West Side High School, Newark, New Jersey. 


SECOND ANNUAL TEXTBOOK EXHIBITION 


IN SPRING of this year the Second Annual Textbook Exhibition for 1940 took place in the New 
York Public Library. Sixty textbooks were selected by a committee of the Textbook Clinic of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts from a total of 321 submitted by forty-one publishers. 
Among modern language textbooks exhibited were Dodge, Caro, Delavaille, Soyons Gais 
(American Book Company), O’Brien, La France, First Year French (Ginn and Company), 
Skinner, Quinze Conteurs (Harcourt, Brace and Company), Curts, Lebensbilder aus der deut- 
schen Geschichte (Harper and Brothers), Greenberg, La Frangais et la France, and Cassell, Ober- 
holtzer, Bruner, Language Arts for Modern Youth, Book I (both Charles E. Merrill Company). 
This exhibit is now touring the country. 


GARDEN CITY HIGH SCHOOL NEWS LETTER 


ATTENTION is called to the News Letter of the Garden City High School, Garden City, Long 
Island (Dr. John Coulbourn, principal), which is issued periodically in printed pamphlet form. 
Its purpose is to acquaint the parents and patrons of the school with important facts concerning 
its educational program, thus bringing about a closer cooperation between home and school. 
The issue on the modern language offerings of the school, published early this year, is worthy 
of special note. 


A NEW USE FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGES? 


ACCORDING to an Associated Press dispatch of September 13, the football team of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico this year is using Spanish phrases and sentences for giving their defensive 
signals. Coach Shipkey and Professor F. M. Kercheville of the department of romance lan- 
guages are cooperating on the idea. We venture to go a step further and to suggest that, in or- 
der to make the signals even more effective, a different language be used each quarter, French 
the first, German the second, Italian the third, and Spanish the fourth. 


FRENCH AND SPANISH IN THE NEW 
JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


IN CONSONANCE with the reorganization plans at the State Teachers Colleges of Jersey City 
and Newark the State Commissioner of Education has entrusted Ferdinand M. Labastille, 
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author of the popular reader Paul en Amérique to introduce Spanish and French at these two 
Teachers Colleges. The interest in Spanish is particularly great among the students and the en- 
rolment is large beyond all expectations. Both President Roy L. Shaffer of Newark and Presi- 
dent Chris C. Rossey of Jersey City agree that English can not be satisfactorily mastered by 
students without some foreign language equipment. 


PROFESSOR DEL TORO HONORED 


PROFESSOR JULIO DEL Toro, Secretary-Treasurer of the Association of the Modern Language 
Teachers of the Central West and South, was honored by Washington College, Maryland, 
last June with the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 








e Reviews e 





La Espafia del siglo de oro, por ANcEL GonzALEz PALENctA. Edited by 
Ralph J. Michels. New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Price, 
$1.95. 


Professor Gonzdles Palencia, the noted Arabist and historian of Spanish literature, has 
undertaken the difficult task of presenting in less than 200 pages of text the political, social, 
economic, religious, cultural, literary and artistic history of Spain’s Golden Age, a period which 
the author generously considers as extending from Ferdinand and Isabella through Philip IV. 
(The rest of the book, pp. 199-346, is taken up by Preguntas and Vocabulary.) The result is a 
most useful volume, and will help teachers to offer their pupilssomething desired by many and 
achieved by few: a general view of Spanish civilization at a most significant moment, and not 
a merely partial view of literature disassociated from its essential background and from con- 
comitant artistic manifestations. If the author consistently puts Spain’s best foot forward, and 
is quite kindly toward the Inquisition, the bloody deeds of the Conquistadors, toward those 
who harried Jews and Moriscos out of the land, we can hardly blame him for defending his 
country against a still existent Jeyenda negra. At least he gives solid information on subjects all 
too unfamiliar to most Americans, in a style which is not particularly vivid but is at least direct 
and straightforward. In other words, this is a book composed for a specific and laudable aim, 
which it is well calculated to achieve. 

The twenty-two illustrations are not very well reproduced. The binding is solid and at- 
tractive, matching a book which is a good one to have and to hold. 

NICHOLSON B. ADAMS 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


NOGALES, MANUEL CHAVES, Vida y hazatias de Juan Belmonte, torero, 
edited by Caroline B. Bourland and Edith F. Helman. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1939. Price, $1.35. 


This text is a genuine contribution to the fund of interesting reading material available 
for early use by Spanish classes, particularly for collateral reading. The editors make a very 
adequate statement in their preface of the values of the book. A note on the author also pre- 
cedes the text, which, in spite of its abbreviated form, does not lose the enthusiastic spirit of 
the hero as portrayed by Manuel Chaves Nogales; nor has the contribution of the book to 
technical knowledge of the art of bullfighting been lost in the preparation of the text. 

The change of a boy of the provinces into the cosmopolitan bullfighter lauded by thou- 
sands, is shown in selections from three parts of the book: I, Infancia y Mocedades, 19 pages 
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divided into 15 paragraphs; II, Lucha Por La Vocacién, 40 pages in17 paragraphs; III, Triunfo 
y Popularidad, 29 pages in 14 paragraphs. Nineteen pages of explanatory notes, a plan of a bull 
ring, six pages of technical terms of bullfighting, and a complete vocabulary follow the text. 

The paragraphs regarding Seville are particularly well chosen. More material could well 
have been added from Part IIT. 

VERA H. Buck 
Albion College, 
Albion, Michigan 


CASTILLO, CARLOS, and SPARKMAN, CoLLEY F. De México a Guatemala. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1939. Price, 32 cents. 


De México a Guatemala is Book Seven in the Heath-Chicago Spanish Series of graded 
readers. The subject matter deals with the sightseeing activities of Patricia and Diego, a young 
married couple, who visit Puebla, Cuernavaca, Orizaba, Vera Cruz, Mérida, and Chichen 
Itz4. The capital and its surroundings having been treated in Book Six, Un Vuelo a México, no 
material is included here on Mexico City. Neither is there anything, contrary to what the title 
suggests, on Guatemala. 

The reading, largely conversation, is animated by anecdotes and personal touches of hu- 
man interest such as anxiety during a wind storm, plane sickness, fear of snakes, low funds, 
etc. These and other motivating devices known to pedgaogues keep the rather large amount of 
factual material from growing dull to the reader. 

This book has a vocabulary of 838 words exclusive of derivatives and proper names. It 
adds 291 words and 35 idioms to the total of 1773 words and 236 idioms already used in Books 
I-VI of the series. Every new word and idiom found in the text is translated in a footnote. 

MARJORIE JOHNSTON 
University High School, 
Austin, Texas 


Hattvy, Lupovic, L’Abbé Constantin. Adapted and edited by Belle E. 
Bickford and Algernon Coleman. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1940. 


L’ Abbé Constantin, although “a little too sugary,” is always good reading. The present 
edition makes it all the more useful for students. The version has been cut by about one-sixth 
as compared with ordinary editions. Some passages have been omitted, some sentences have 
been shortened and revised. Many of the words considered less useful have been eliminated, 
thus decreasing the number of different words by approximately one-fifth. About 80% of the 
different words used are to be found in Part I and in the first 3000 items of Part II of the Van- 
der Beke French Word Book. 

In spite of these alterations the student will read this new edition with no realization that 
it has been changed from the French of Halévy. There are about 117 pages of reading text. Be- 
tween the various sections there are a few pages of exercises which stress the relationships 
between French and English words and provide practice in recognizing the most frequently 
used forms of many of the important irregular verbs. There are questions in French. 

The notes are written in French within the vocabulary limits of the text. They are of two 
kinds. Those which are meant to explain the language are placed at the foot of the page and are 
indicated by Arabic numerals: those which elucidate questions of history, geography, customs, 
etc. follow the pages of text and are indicated by °. The vocabulary is meant to be complete, 
even to the forms of irregular verbs. The pronunciation of some of the words is indicated by 
phonetic symbols. There are several illustrations which have been taken from earlier editions 
and which may seem to some to be somewhat arachaic. The book is attractively printed with 
clear type. The proofreading has been done carefully. 
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The reviewer is happy to find another new reading text which does not follow the present- 
day practice of larding the French text with English translations, putting numerous and unnec- 
essary English words and translations in footnotes, and attempting to produce a book which 
the student may read without preparation or with little contribution of his own efforts. The 
devices of the editors of this text make all points sufficiently clear, yet they give the student 
ample opportunity to exercise his intellectual curiosity. High-school pupils of the second and 
third year or college classes of the second or third semester may well be assigned this carefully 
prepared text which has been dedicated to “those teachers who set themselves the goal of 
training their students to read French with moderate ease and with enjoyment.” 

Geo. B. Watts 
Davidson College, 
Davidson, North Carolina 


GwyYER, Foster Erwin, A Short French Grammar for College Students. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1940. Price, $1.20. 


I think this elementary grammar will be favorably received by the numerous college teach- 
ers who have students taking only one or two years of French, and whose principal objective 
is the acquisition of a fair reading knowledge of the language. There has been a need for such a 
grammar, composed for the more mature minds of college students rather than suitable for 
high-school pupils, and this book appears to be adequate. Though I repeat what I have said 
before in these columns, that an adequate review of a school text cannot be written until the 
writer has actually used the text in the classroom. 

In this book, the essentials of grammar are treated in 23 Lessons, pp. 1-114. Supplemen- 
tary Rules of Grammar, referring to each Lesson, occupy pp. 115-127. An introductory chapter 
of xv pages treats of phonetics and pronunciation, while at the end of the book are tables of 
regular and irregular verbs, a sufficient vocabulary, and an index. 

Each lesson, after the first two, is divided into a survey of grammar, a reading exercise, 
short conversation and composition exercises based on the reading, and a vocabulary. The in- 
dividual teacher can of course use or omit the conversation and composition according to the 
particular needs of his classes. The reading exercises, which begin in Lesson III, are based on 
the story of Jean Valjean. They are cleverly arranged, and cannot help imparting to the stu- 
dent a sense of mastery of the language while at the same time they impress upon him the ne- 
cessity of understanding the grammar. 

This reviewer rejoices to see a Grammar in which the past definite tense is treated as early 
as Lesson XI. He would rejoice even more to see one of which the composer dared to omit re- 
ferring to Vander Beke’s masterpiece. There are a few typographical errors: p. 60, veillard for 
vieillard; p. 105, indifférante for indifférente; p. 3, 1. 9, omission of “‘a” in “1 y (a) aussi une ta- 
ble.” I find only one word in the reading exercises not explained in the vocabulary of previous 
grammar: eussent, on p. 84. It might be well to refer to the Supplementary Rules when an ex- 
ample explained in them appears in the reading exercises, as: Ja Thénardier, on p. 89 sq. 

Professor Guyer, as he says in the Preface, designed this work to develop a reading knowl- 
edge of French as soon as possible, without sacrificing the necessary fundamentals of gram- 
mar. I think he has succeeded. Rossat E. Puxz 


Great Bend, Pennsylvania 


De Sauzé, E. B. and DurEaAv, AGNES M., Commengons @ Lire. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1940. Cloth. Price, 96 cents. 


This new first year French reader can very easily be used in the early part of the second 
semester since the present tense, with a few exceptions, is used for nearly two thirds of the 
book. No subjunctive is found in any part of the reader. The vocabulary is of high frequency 
and wide range based on the word list prepared by Bovée, Coleman, Eddy, Jameson and 


Tharp. 
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Commengons a Lire is divided into five sections. The first part is the story of a French girl 
and a boy of high school age who spend a year in the United States. In this delightful section 
of approximately 90 pages, the authors, through contrasts, comparisons and sketches, have 
very skillfully presented considerable cultural material. The second part consists of two ex- 
tracts from Les Misérables dealing with Gavroche and Cosette. Part three is made up of very 
practical petits dialogues—salutations et santé, saisons, sports, jeux, Vheure et la date, écoles, 
gouvernement. In part four one finds three short stories—two concerning some small boys and 
one about a dog. The last division contains a full length modern detective story, L’Or de la 
Banque de France. Throughout, there are many short poems and amusing anecdotes. 

The exercises are mainly of the conversational] type—pronunciation exercises, questions 
and word study drills. There are brief footnotes and also a general vocabulary. The book is 
attractively bound, convenient in size and printed in clear type upon good paper. 

The authors of Commengons a Lire have dedicated this reader ‘‘to the many teachers of 
French . .. who often have asked ... for a reader that would be simple but not juvenile, 
interesting though based on a vocabulary of high frequency.” This reader will indeed assist 
the teachers of French to solve the reading problem in the first year. 

ESTELLE LEONARD MuRPHY 
Cambridge High School, 
Cambridge, Maryland 


HvEBENER, THEODORE, La Douce France. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. Cloth. 


Dr. Huebener, Assistant Director of Foreign Languages in the City of New York, feeling 
that since ‘“‘the average American student does not carry his foreign Janguage beyond two 
years, it would be futile to wait until he had acquired sufficient language mastery to enable him 
to read about the foreign country in the foreign tongue,”’ proposes in “‘La Douce France” to 
provide beginning and second-year students with a supplementary reading text written in 
English and containing a reasonably complete survey of French culture. Dr. Huebener’s basic 
supposition may seem to some to imply a defeatist attitude towards the achievements of lan- 
guage teaching in general, but it may be argued that the large amount of truth in his statement 
should not be overlooked. Surely no objection can be raised to the use of a book such as his as 
outside reading or discussion material. A certain portion of such information may normally be 
acquired by the student in other classes, especially classes in history and geography, but the 
repetition may prove helpful rather than harmful. If language teaching is to be something more 
than instruction in grammar and deciphering of frequently dull and outmoded texts (e.g., 
that hoary first-year classic, L’Abbé Constantin), a work such as “La Douce France’’ should 
serve admirably to acquaint students with the living reality of a foreign culture. 

Dr. Huebener divides his book into six sections: 1) The Land of France, 2) Important 
Cities, 3) Picturesque Provinces, 4) Famous Men and Women, 5) Great Periods in French His- 
tory, and 6) The French People. A certain disproportion may be remarked in the intellectual 
level of the various parts: in general the discussion of geographic, economic and material facts 
is on a higher plane than the sometimes rather simplistic historical, literary and artistic 
résumés. Overlapping occurs occasionally, especially between the sections “Famous Men and 
Women” and “Great Periods in French History.”” Overuse of such terms as “beautiful,” 
“lovely,” and “famous” gives to the style a travelogue flavor and risks causing tougher- 
minded students to look upon the book with embarrassment or disdain. Gallicisms and clichés 
appear frequently. The customary anecdotes of literary manuals, most of them proved by 
modern scholarship to be false (e.g., the cabal aginst Phédre, which according to Dr. Huebener 
“so affected Racine that for twelve years he refused to write for the stage”) are retained, mar- 
ring to a considerable extent the factual accuracy of the work. Some objection may be raised 
to an occasional overstatement, e.g., that Leconte de Lisle “favors the annihilation of the uni- 
verse.” Especially attractive are the sections on the French people and their every-day cus- 
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toms, which seem to be written from the experience of the author himself and which have a 
freshness and charm lacking in the second- and third-hand historical and literary sections. A 
large number of excellent photographs, many of them supplied by the French Tourist Bureau, 
supplement the line maps and sketches of the author, whose pictorial talent recalls the readers 
of one’s childhood, and suffers by comparison with the achievements of the lens. 

With the reservations made above on the score of factual accuracy, and with some lesser 
reluctance to see placed into students’ hands any work in English not composed in the soundest 
prose style, free of clichés, the reviewer feels free to praise the conception and execution of Dr. 
Huebener’s “cultural reader.”’ Only a trial in the class-room will determine whether students 
will take to it, read it, and profit by the often quite excellent information it contains. 


Bruce A. MorRISSETTE 
Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Bonp, Otto F. L’ Anglais tel qu’on le parle. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company. 


This Book VII of Professor Bond’s Heath-Chicago French series, “introducing 218 new 
words and 44 idioms,” comprises an adaptation of Tristan Bernard’s amusing comedy, plus 
five short anecdotes concerned more or less with “English as it is spoken.” The text is provided 
with ample foot-notes, conversational exercises, partial vocabulary, and a List of Idioms. 

Teachers who are acquainted with these inexpensive and rather attractive little reading 
texts will know what to expect in this one. Uninitiated pedagogues will hardly be interested, 
as the text cannot be used comfortably by students who have not previously mastered its six 
predecessors. 


SCHAERLI, E. Adaptation of L’Inspecteur Hornleigh sur la piste. Boston, 
D. C. Heath and Company. 


An Editorial Note informs us that “this booklet contains eight of the most exciting and 
puzzling cases solved by Inspector Hornleigh in the series of English broadcasts popularized 
under the general title of Inspector Hornleigh Investigates. They have been carefully adapted 
for the use of students of intermediate French in high schools and colleges.” And, ‘‘a list of 
clues, giving the solution of each episode, is available and will be sent post free to teachers on 
application.” 

The vocabulary is quite complete, but the notes, which are at the end of the book instead 
of at the foot of each page, are not numbered in the text, nor are the lines numbered in the 
text. There are a few typographical errors: pourrons for pourront (p. 47); Chigago for Chicago 
(p. 49); Venez-ici (p. 55). 

Personally, I do not believe a teacher can give a really capable review of a class text until 
he has used that text in a class—and I admit that I have not used this one. However, no matter 
what its excellencies may be, I should think that, considering the sufficiency of excellent genu- 
ine French literature from which reading texts may be chosen, most teachers of French will 
hardly have time to introduce this little book into their classes. Also it has been demonstrated 
that the nonsense disseminated over the radio dropped from the intelligence-level of a thirteen- 
year old child in 1931 to that of an eleven-year old by 1937, and is still going down. With no 
illusions concerning the intelligence of American youth in our high schools and colleges, it 
does seem to me that something better than this sort of translation can be expected in that last 
tottering refuge of belles-lettres—the modern language classroom. 

RoseErt E. PIKE 
Great Bend, Pennsylvania 
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PARGMENT, M. S., Gens et Choses de France. Notions Simples. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1939. Price, $1.75. 


This is another text in the series of books which combine reading material and “cultural 
reading.” In the gracious preface which he wrote to it, the well known critic René Lalou says: 
“Au moment ov des propagandes rivales s’efforcent d’empoisonner tous les rapports interna- 
tionaux, il n’est qu’un reméde: la vérité.” In the light of immediate events this statement is 
slightly sicklied o’er with melancholia. Professor Pargment has, however, not attempted to 
reply to these “propagandes rivales” with further propaganda. He presents the facts with an 
enviable desire to be impartial, objective and, whenever he deems necessary, critical. 

The presentation is complete—to a fault. But this fault is not peculiar to this book alone. 
It belongs to those texts which within some three hundred pages include everything possible 
of simplification from 500 B.c. down to the “present”’ day. When one takes into consideration 
that the language in which these texts are written is also simplified one wonders whether the 
results achieved are effective, profitable or usuable. 

Gens et Choses de France is divided into three major parts: La terre de France, Gens de 
France and La culture intellectuelle. These three parts are not equally apportioned. The first is 
dealt with in about eighty pages, the second in about forty pages and the third in approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty pages. The emphasis on the cultural side is quite apparent. 
Furthermore, in this Jast group the major part is given over to French literature. 

It cannot be within the scope of this review to analyze minutely the items mentioned in 
Gens et Choses. There are, however, a few instances that are worth mentioning. It might have 
been advisable, for instance, to treat more at length the section on history—-perhaps at the 
expense of the chapter on Jiterature. The latter seems to’this reviewer the least satisfactory. 
It was, no doubt, also the most difficult from the point of view of condensation. But within its 
full and generous confines some mention might have been made of Chrétien de Troyes; the 
date of Rabelais’ birth is no longer accepted as of 1483; is it quite correct to say (p. 171) “‘ces 
poétes de la Pléiade, Ronsard excepté, n’avaient ni le talent, ni la possibilité de langage néces- 
saires 4 un succés éclatant”?; under the heading “La littérature féminine au XVIIe siécle” 
certainly Mme. de Lafayette should have been mentioned; speaking of Anatole France, is it 
not too much to say that “II est probablement le plus grand sceptique que la France ait con- 
nu’”’? Some note should have been placed at the head of the Vocabulary to point out the fact 
that the English translations refer particularly to the meaning of words as used in the text 
only. At the end is appended a short but adequate bibliography providing titles for further 
reading about French civilization. 

GrEorGE O. SEIVER 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


CuILes, JAMES A. Intermediate German Readings. Edited with Biographical 
Sketches, Footnotes, and Vocabulary. Drawings by Harold Sichel. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1940. Price, $1.40. 


This book, just published, should prove a welcome aid to teachers who delight in the 
classics, Immensee, Hiher als die Kirche, and Einer muss heiraten, as well as to teachers who 
favor more modern material. The editor must have sympathized with second semester college 
students who have particular difficulty with intricate participial constructions, because they 
are simplified if not altogether omitted at first. Unusual words, as for example in Immensee, 
“Hausdiele” and “Pesel,” have been supplanted by the more common words, “Hausflur” and 
“Wohnzimmer.” However, the author has not disturbed the style and atmosphere of these old 
favorites. For the teacher who prefers to give his students more modern literary meat, eight 
short stories have been added. Five of these stories appear here for the first time in an American 
school edition. These selections are particularly fine and varied in mood. They include Bos- 
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hart’s, Schlittenfahrt, Lins’, Der neue Krug, Schénherr’s, Der Ehrenposten, Paul Keller’s Wie ich 
Dichter Wurde and Der Drache, Hesse’s, Ein Abend bei Doktor Faust, Kottenrodt’s Die Wild- 
diebe, and Steguweit’s Kreuzweg eines Unbekannten. Schénherr’s Der Ehrenposten and Keller’s 
Wie ich Dichter Wurde should find particular favor with collegiennes. An addition of eight 
ballads by some of the outstanding German poets such as Eichendorff, Goethe, Heine, Scheffel, 
Schiller, and Uhland will offer interesting diversion from the two hundred fifteen pages of prose. 
The editor was not at all sparing of footnotes in which unusual meanings are given to 
facilitate rapid reading. A table of strong verbs is very comprehensive but does not give any 
prefixes. In the vocabulary the plural of “‘der Bach,” is given as “die Bich” which should be 
“die Bache.” The plural of “der Bogen,” given in the book as “die Bogen,”’ may also be “‘die 
Bogen.” The author has given for almost all nouns and verbs several English translations, but 
the word “der Schatz” he translates merely as “treasure,” omitting the other important mean- 
ings. 
Intermediate German Readings fills a definite need in beginning German classes. 
Wrttt1am I. ScHREIBER 
College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio 


Havurfr, WILHELM, Die Karawane, and KELLER, GOTTFRIED, Der Schmied 
seines Gliickes. Edited by George H. Danton. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1939. Price, $1.25. 


At a time when the tendency to edit works by modern authors prevails, Mr. Danton offers 
the American student the above two selections of 19th century German prose. I venture to say 
that our students will find them at least as interesting and amusing as any of the more con- 
temporary stories. 

Hauff’s Karawane is written in the manner of the Arabian Nights. It comprises several 
short tales, some of which are quite fantastic, others more realistic, all equally fascinating. A 
clever framework connects the different tales. , 

Die Karawane has been edited for rapid reading, for which it is very well suited due to its 
light, entertaining vein. Since it is made up of various individual tales it can easily be reviewed 
and read without tiring. The notes to the Karawane are good, and the questions about the 
construction and the literary merit of the story are excellent and inspiring. 

Keller’s story, Der Schmied seines Gliickes, is meant to be read intensively and in class. 
Any teacher will enjoy introducing his students to Keller with this story. There are no notes 
but instead many exercises with the purpose of getting the student better acquainted with 
German word formation and also of reviewing some of the more difficult points of German 
grammar. 

Thus Mr. Danton has combined under one cover two very different kinds of stories which 
serve two definite purposes. This idea seems very sound, especially since the author has made 
several suggestions for correlating the two stories. The book also contains a German-English 
vocabulary. 

Unfortunately the good impression of the book is marred by an unduly large number of 
misprints and by over thirty inaccurate line references in the notes. 

MELVIN E. VALK 
University of Alabama, 
University, Alabama 


WIELAND’s Oberon. Translated by John Quincy Adams. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by A. B. Faust. New York: F. S. Crofts and Com- 
pany, 1940. Cloth Price, $3.00. 


Every lover of letters will wish to join in a vote of thanks to the editor and the publisher, 
to the former for his careful and conscientious work in editing the text, to the latter, for having 
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produced a really beautiful book. That a translation of Wieland’s Oberon by the sixth president 
of these United States existed was well known to students of letters, but the manuscript re- 
mained hidden in the family archives. Now that it is published one is surprised that so ex- 
cellent a translation should have remained inaccessible when the inferior translation of 
Sotheby was frequently reprinted. As Professor Faust shows in his introduction Adams’ 
translation is decidedly more faithful in style and spirit, and it is complete, while Sotheby 
leaves out longer portions. Furthermore, Sotheby embellished his translation in the manner of 
the day with its love for the ornate. This tendency is evident even in the form: Sotheby adds a 
line to Wieland’s eight line stanza. Padding is the inevitable result. 

In comparing the translation of Adams with the original one fundamental difference be- 
comes evident. Wieland is a most elegant causeur in light verse of a bewildering variety. There 
is a free interplay of four, five, and six feet lines. Very free verse alternates with deftly 
chiselled Alexandrines, closed lines with open lines. There is a random interplay of masculine 
and feminine rhymes with the greatest freedom in their sequence. Adams, on the other hand, 
uses a strictly iambic verse of five feet with an added foot in the closing line. The rhymes are 
masculine (a stray feminine rhyme occurs once in a while) and their sequence is unvaried: 
abab cdcd. To illustrate the difference I quote stanza 39 of the first canto 


‘“‘Twelve pages bring it muffled in black crape 

Up the high steps—all who behold are dumb 

With wonder. . . . To the hall their course they shape: 
The doors fly open, and twelve spectres come, 

Into the middle of the hall who bear 

A bier, o’er which a bloody pall is spread. 

Old Charles turns pale; up stands on end our hair, 
And I methought a bolt of thunder struck me dead. 


Zwolf Knappen tragen sie in schwarzen Flor vermummet, 
Die hohen Stufen hinan, und wer sie sieht, verstummet 
Und steht erstarrt. Sie nehmen ihren Lauf 

Dem Saale zu. Die Tiiren springen auf: 

Da tragen zwélf Gespenster eine Bahre, 

Mit blut’gen Linnen bedeckt, bis mitten in den Saal. 

Der Kaiser selbst erbla®t, uns andern stehn die Haare 
Zu Berg, und mich trifft’s wie ein Wetterstrahl. 


Notice the effect of the Alexandrines with their caesura in lines 1, 2, 6, and 7, the effect of the 
overrun and the closed line in lines 3 and 4, the effect of the extra syllable in line 6 and of the 
collision of two heavy syllables (mich trifft’s) in line 8. 

In closing I wish to emphasize that John Quincy Adams’ translation is a fine and spirit 
rendering of a delightful poetical romance. Is it too much to hope that this limited edition may 
soon be followed by a larger printing? The book is well worth it. 

FRIEDRICH BRUNS 
The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


A Book of Danish Ballads. Selected and with An Introduction by AxEL 
OLRIk. Translated by E. M. Smith-Dampier. Princeton University 
Press (American Scandinavian Foundation), 1939. Price, $3.00. 


Fashions change: the study and reading of ballad poetry was considerably more popular 
in our learned and semi-learned institutions formerly than now. Few now read the stirring 
English Border Ballads, still fewer dip into Child’s monumental edition of them. And I wonder 
how many of our students of literary history even are aware of the existence of perhaps the 
greatest body of ballads, the Danish Kjampeviser; that they were the first monuments of 
medieval vernacular literature to be collected and printed—by late practitioners of the art 
themselves, in the sixteenth century; and that it was a Dane, Svend Grundtvig, who laid the 
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foundation for a scientific study of the ballad—a study which has since been carried on with 
such success in all European lands and this country as well. Grundtvig’s giant collection of 
the Kjempeviser—the prototype, by the way, of Child’s great work—was carried on to com- 
pletion by the late Axel Olrik, that inspired scholar with the heart of a poet. 

The American Scandinavian Foundation could scarcely have made a more fortunate 
choice of continuance of its fine Series of Scandinavian Classics than to acquire the rights of 
Miss Smith-Dampier’s earlier translation of Olrik’s first Selection of Danish Ballads for the 
people (1910), augmented now to eighty, and prefaced by Orlik’s Introduction—a model of its 
kind. Of her translation I shall say that I consider it one of the most successful attempts in 
this line, remarkably true to the original especially in spirit, with a simple, racy, straightfor- 
ward English that is wholly a delight. To be sure, Miss Smith-Dampier, beside being a poet 
in her own right, is steeped in the balladry of her native country and does not hesitate to bring 
out its precious heirlooms of quaint and telling idioms to achieve the startling effects of an art 
that dominated Northern society for long centuries. 

There is just one criticism, viz., that the reader is given no help toward a reasonably 
satisfactory pronunciation of Danish names; for of all poetry the ballad is by all means cal- 
culated to be read aloud and heard! 

LEE M. HOLLANDER 
The University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 


SILBER, GORDON, RUTLEDGE, The Influence of Dante and Petrarch on Certain 
of Boccaccio’s Lyrics. Published for the author. Menasha, Wisconsin: 
George Banta Publishing Company, 1940. 


In this work, originally prepared as a doctoral thesis at Princeton and since revised, the 
author carefully considers the evidence of Boccaccio’s debt to Dante and to Petrarch as re- 
vealed in his Rime. Dr. Silber quite properly restricts himself to the 63 lyrics of undoubted 
authenticity and uses Massera’s text of the Rime. Following an excellent résumé of the critical 
literature dealing with Boccaccio’s lyrics and a discussion of external evidence for his knowl- 
edge of the Italian works of the other two great poets of the Trecento, the pertinent parallel 
passages are presented. 

Dr. Silber concludes that Boccaccio was influenced by Dante from the beginning, drawing 
on all three cantiche of the Divina Commedia but above all on the Vita Nuova. This influence 
continued throughout Boccaccio’s lyric production. In some cases Dante “inspired the under- 
lying theme of a whole lyric or its setting, or Boccaccio’s use of a given idea or motive or com- 
bination of motives.” Dante also was drawn on “for a large number of reminiscences of 
phraseology.” It was through Dante, moreover, that Boccaccio “came to know the ideas and 
themes of the dolce stil nuove.” 

Petrarch’s influence, on the other hand, Silber finds slight and “ate in beginning.” It 
can be considered certain in only four of the lyrics definitely authentic and possible in five of 
the others. The evidence available tends to support Hauvette’s view that Boccaccio’s knowl- 
edge of Petrarch’s Italian verse dates only from their meeting in 1350, “although it does not 
disprove the hypothesis that he may have read some of the poems by 1348-1349.” 

Cartes R. D. MILLER 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


DELEpDDA, Grazia, Marianna Sirca, Edited with Introduction, Notes and 
Vocabulary by Maro Beath Jones and Armando T. Bissiri. Boston: D. 
C. Heath and Company, 1940. Cloth. Price, $1.36. 


Marianna Sirca is full of action; it has a useful and relatively simple vocabulary. As a 
text it is a good choice. The only possible criticism would be that Grazia Deledda is already 
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fairly well represented in Italian texts; since we have so few reading books available perhaps 
it would be better to extend the student’s horizon by the choice of an author hitherto not so well 
represented. This is, of course, hardly a criticism of the work of our editors; I mean it more as 
an expression of opinion—for what it is worth—for future editors. 

It is stated in the foreword that this is intended as an “‘initial story for students of Italian.” 
If this means it is intended to be the first book read in an elementary class I think it is perhaps 
a little too difficult. And I think too in that case the editors would have done well to put in 
some exercises if only of the recognition type. If the phrase implies that some reading or a good 
deal of grammar has gone before then I should be inclined to think the notes far too full of 
material which the student should already have learned. And I should prefer to see the geo- 
graphical names in the vocabulary rather than the notes; they are much more convenient for 
reference if alphabetically listed. 

The vocabulary is well done. I am somewhat puzzled at the departure from the custom of 
assuming the stress to fall on the penultimate vowel of a word, which has always been the 
practice in the Heath-Chicago series. The editors’ system, it is true, is only slightly different 
and is equally defensible but there is certainly merit in consistency. Perhaps it is because this 
volume is not in the Chicago Series, but it is brought out by the same publisher and in the same 
format, so that the difference is disconcerting. I have found very few inaccuracies in the vo- 
cabulary: ricattiate, p. 76, 1. 25 I should translate (with the authority of Hoare) “hold for 
ransom”; sii p. 87, 1. 22 is obviously a subjunctive though listed in the vocabulary only as an 
imperative; eco p. 97, 1. 22 is clearly feminine though the vocabulary gives it as masculine. 
Finally, neither in the vocabulary or the notes do I find any explanation of the universal use 
of tu as a form of address. 

The editors wisely give their space in the introduction to a presentation of some of the 
outstanding facts about Sardinia rather than to a detailed account of Grazia Deledda’s career, 
already available in Prof. Fucilla’s edition of II vecchio della montagna. 

The faults I have cited are few and unimportant. Marianna Sirca is a good story, well- 
edited. 

T. G. BercIn 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, New York 
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